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THE FRIEND 


By Frances Brown 


’Twas said, when the world was fresh and young, 


That the friends of earth were few ; 

And shrines have blazed and harps have rung 
For the hearts whose love was true. 

And so, when the furrowing tracks o! Time 
Lie deep on the old earth’s brow, 

The faith so prized in her early prime 
Shall we hope to find it now? 


It may be found—liike the aloe’s bloom 
In the depth of Western woods, 

To which a hundred springs may come 
Yet wake not its starry buds :— 

But if, through the mists of wintry skies, 
It shine on life’s weary ways, 

What star in the summer haavens wil! rise 
Like that friend of our darker days! 


We know there are hands and smiles to greet 
Our steps on the summit fair — 

But lone are the climber’s weary feet 
Where the steep lies bleak and bare : 

For some have gained far heights and streams 
To their sight with morning crowned — 


But the sunrise shed on their heart's first dreams 


And its light they never found ! 


Yet oh, for the bright isles seen afar, 
When our sails were first unfurled,— 
And the glance that once was the guiding star 
Of our green unwitiered world ! 
And oh, for the voice that spake in love 
Ere we heard the cold world’s praise ;> 
One gourd in our promised noon, to prove 
Like the friend of our darker days ! 
Alas ! we have missed pue geins, that lav 
Where the rock seemed stern and cold ; 
And our search hath found but the hidden clay 
Where we dreamt of pure bright gold. 

And dark 1s the'might of changing years 
That falis on the trust of youth, 

Till the thorns grow up and the tangled tares 
In the stronghold of its truth. 

The shrines of our household gods, perchance 
We have seen their brightness wane ; 

And the love which the heart can give but once 
It may be given in vain -— 

But still from the graves of wishes young, 
From the depths of Memory’s maze, 

One biessing springs to the heart and tongue 
For the friend of our darker days, 


REASONS FOR KISSING. 


In winter we must kiss, dear, 
And would you why be toid 

We then must love !—for this, dear, 
’Tis then so very cold. 

And love, believe me, dear, is 
Far all thirgs else above 

For warmth when cold severe is— 
In winter we must love. 


In spring we too must kiss, dear, 
The reason would you know 
For loving thea !—'tis this, dear, 
That earth's a heaven below ; 

The air so full of voices 
Thatall of loving sing, 

And every thing rejoices— 
So we must love in spring. 


In summer we most kiss, dear, 
And, if you ask why so 
We then must love !—for this, dear, 
*Tis then so warm, you know. 
The things are then so few, dear— 
The sun's so hot above— 
We well, besides, can do, dear— 
In summer we must love. 


in autumn we must kiss, dear, 
And why must you be told? 
Remember only this, dear, 
’Tisthen both warm and cold. 
For loving in that season, 
All seasuns else above, 
We’vethusa double reason— 
Jn autumn we must love, 


OF OUR DARKER DAYS. 


| At all times we must kiss, dear, 
{| And why, yet ask you still? 
I've one more reason—this, dear, 
| We must because we will. 
For loving in each season, 
If yet one more you would, 
Why—take the woman's reason— 
You ovght because you should. ? 


In darkness we wust kiss, dear, 
| Because no one can see— 
In daylight kiss, for this, dear, 
That known such love should be. 
And thus, you see again, dear, 
All tends to strengthen this— 
All makes but this more plain, dear, 
That always we should kiss. 


So love, remember. never 
Be conscience-struck for this, 
On no account whatever 
At all refuse to kiss— 
That is—of course ‘tis this, dear, 
1 mean—one plain should be— 
Mind don’t retuse to kiss, dear, 
Whenever you can mg. 


One time alone, remember, 

You mustn't kiss and sha‘n’t 
From each to each December— 
And that is when you can’t. 
Whene’er you cannot kis-, dear, 
Then cease to kiss you may— 
Kiss when |’m near, like this, dear, 
Refuse when I'm away. 


THE OLD BROWN COAT. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, RN. 

“*T reckon you see nothing very particular in this, do you?” said an Ameri- 
ican acquaintance of mine, bringing out the cuff of an old coat, and holding it 
jup before me, dangling it between his finger and thumb. ‘1 can’t say that 
do’ replied I, ‘but | presume has some secret merit which remains to be 


|explained.’ * Ex-act-ly,’ replied my acquaintance, pronoune ng each syllable 


/f the word apart ; * yet the coat, of which this is the remaming cuff, was 
‘he oceasion of my being just now prety considerable well todo in the world ; 
guess I'm right, an't 1!’ contmued he, appealing to his wife, a very pretty 
young woman, who stood by him. * So you seem to think,’ replied she, smi- 
/ing’ * but | am not convinced, as far as | am concerned in the business, that 
jue coat had anything to do with it.’ * Weil, then, | shall just tell my story 
jand leave you to decide,’ said he, turning to me. * Yow must know that there 
was a time when I was rather bard w;, and how tv go a-bead was the business. 
! had tried at mercantile speculation and sunk an immensity of dollars. I[ 
voad turned lawyer, but that would not answer in any way. | took to farming, 
jn luck there. Went out supercargo ; ship went on a reef and lost cargo. 
| Returned to New York, speculated a long while upon nothing; didn't lose 
‘much, that’s certain, but didn't realize ; at last I gave up business, and resolved 
ito amuse myself a little, so | went South and joined Bolivar; I fought with 
jnim for three years, and a good officer he was, but be had one fault as a gene- 
ral, which was, that bis army nevergot paid. I wanted my three years’, and 
finding that there was neither pay nor plunder, | got tired of it and made my 
way heme to the States, and at last arrived at the capital with only one extra 
shirt, and not acent in my pocket. { happened to meet with a tailor, whose 
customer I had once been, when | had money and paid my bills ; and he ov- 
served that my coat was rather shabby, aud that I could not appear init. If 
knew that very well, and all that he wanted was an order for another ; but as [ 
oad no chance of paving him, | thought it advisable not to take the hint. ‘IT 
think,’ said I, * that with anew velvet collar and brass bottons, i' might do verv 
well for an evening party.’ ‘I see,’ says he. ‘that’s an old country 
custom, wearing an old coat ata ball; I guess you're goingto Mr. T.'s 
to-morrow night. A regular flare up, 1 am told. President there, and 
everybody else. It's hardly worth it,’ continued he, touching the thread- 
vare colf Yes, i is,’ replied 1; there'll be a regular jam, and a 
new cout would bespoiled. I'll send it to you to-night, and you must let 
me have it in the mornmg, so gvod bye.’ * Well, tne coat come home 
the next day, not early in the morning as I expected, but past meridian, 
and | walked up and down in my bed-room in my trowsers thinking what [ 
should do. Atthree o'clock, 1 called upon Mrs. T.. and left my card; went 
vack again and waited two hours for the invitation—no invitation. Called 
agam atfive, and Jeft another card, telling the nigger that | had not received 
sn invitation, and that there must be some mistake ; where.upon an invitation 
came about an hour after my return, just as | was putting my hat on to call 
again and leave another card, in a very fierce manner, | reckon. Well, I went 
-arly to the ball, and my coat looked remarkable gay You could see that the 
velvet collar was new, and the butions glittered famously, but you could not 
see that the cloth was not a little the worse for wear; in short,my brown 
coat looked very smart, avd | was a considerable smart fellow myself just at 
that time, Well, [ stood near the door, looking at the company coming in 
hoping to know somebody ; bot I presume that I had grown out of all recol- 
lection, for nobody knew me; but as the company were announced I heard 
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their names, and if they did nut know who! was, at all events I found out waters of the terrent, «s would have been so much withered grass I cleared 
whe they were. ‘his won't do,’ says 1, ‘as the rooms became quite full. J ati all the branches from the brinks of the abyss, and stripped the bridges of 
may stick against this wall till daylight, bot I shall never go a-head ; so at last everything which could mask the siugularity of their structure. J have meas- 
perceiving a young lady speaking to the daughter of the secretary of the navy, ured them twenty |imes in all their dimensions—drawn them—painted them 
after they parted, | went op and bowed to her. Having heard her name, | —sketched them, whenever J could, by means of the camera lucidi * * I have 
pretended to be an old acquaintance, and accused her of having forgotten me crossed the bridge, from side to side, at eighty ‘eet beneath its arch; been 
As I was very positive and very bold, she presumed it was the case, and when let down by cords where no human foot has ever ventured before my own—have 
I gave her my name, “hich | refused todotill we had been talking for some made my way ivto the very nets of the singular birds which haunt the wild 
minutes, as it happened to be a very good one, she considered that it was al! scene, killed many and captured some alive. Thus have |, in a manner, iden- 
right, and in another quarter of am hour we became very intimate. | then asked tified myself with the rocks of [conozo; the bridges are my own, by a tenure 
her if she knew Miss E—, the daughter of the secretary of the navy She ‘ike that which attached the Quasimodo of Victor Hugo to the bells and tower 
replied that she did, and I requested her to introduce me, and, offering her my of Notre-Dame. J may err, then, like another, in my speculations on the for- 
arm, we walked up tothe young lady together, and I was introduced Now, mation of this extraordinary site ; but as to what regards its actualities—what 
thought I, I am going a head a little. After the introduction, ] commenced a |! have seen. touched, drawn, measured—studied with a sort of passion—I am 
conversation with Miss E—, and a gentleman fortunately relieved me of my certain tobe correct. That the future conscientious traveller who shall come 
first acquaintance, whose arm I had dropped. I continued my attentions to to Pandi and describe its marvels, can only confirm my statements, I have 
Miss E ; exerted myself to the utmost ; and, on the strength of my in. made sure. 
troduction and my agreeableness, I was soon intimate with her, andsheaccep ||‘ The valiey of Ieonozo, or of Pandi,—Indian villages, lying north and south 
ted my arm. AsI paced her up and down the room, I asked her if she knew on a line perpendicular to the clasin at whose bottom rolls the torrent of 
the daughter of General S——, who was near us. She replied in the atfirma- Somma Paz—is twelve or filieen leagues north eas: from Bogota. Setting 
tive, and I requested an introduction, which was immediately complied with, out early in the morning from that ey, Fonsagasouga may be reached the 
and I offered Miss S my other arm, and paraded them both up and down same day; and from that village—placed in a delicious valley, whose mild 
the room, making them laugh nota little. Now I’m going ahead thinks I, and balmy air presents a singular contrast with the sharp and piercing atmos- 
and my old brown coat looks remarkably well. ‘Here isthe President com phere fromm which the traveller has just escaped—six hours more will carry him 
ing up,’ said Miss E——. Do you know him’ ‘I did once, a little, but he to Mercadillo, the lost inhabited spot before reaching el puente de piedra, * the 
must have forgotten me since I have been in South America so long.’ The bridge of stone,’ as it is called by the Indians of the neighbourhood. From 
President came right up tv us; and addressed the young ladies 1 madea Mercadilloa descent of some five and twenty minutes more brings the visitor 
sort of half bow —*‘ You don’t recollect Mr.——?’ said Miss S ‘Ire |to the bettom of the ravine, through the thick woods which hang on the slope 
collect the name well,’ replied the President. ‘You are well supported, Mr of the moun'ain. Before ascending the opposite side, his eye here catches 
; you havethe navy and the army on each side of you.’ * And the sight of a small wooden bridge, constructed after the fashion of the country, that 
highest officer of the state before me,’ replied I, with a low bow. ‘I ought, is, by finging trunks of trees from brink to brink, and covering them transversely 
indeed, to feel proud. It makes amends for all the privations that I underwent with branches, supporting a floor of earth and flint stones about a foot in depth. 
in my last campaign with General Bolivar, for the General and his aid-de- \ slender balustrade, placed on each side of the bridge, at first excites some 
camps fared no better than the meanest soldier.’ That last was a hit. 1! did surprise ; for, ere arriving at Mercadillo, the traveller has crossed many impe- 
not say that | was aid-de-camp to Bolivar, but they thought proper to fancy tuovs torrents, by bridges of the same description, scarcely three feet in width 
so ; the President made me a bow, and as it appeard, he wanted to have some |—spanning their chasms where the rocks on which they rest rise ten, fifteen or 
information from that quarter; and he asked me many questions, all of which twenty feet above the level of the rapids—yet not the slightest lateral protec. 
I was able to answer with precision. After a quarter of an hour's conversa tion is aiforded in any other case. The tread of the mule communicates to 
tion, during which the whole room were wondering who it was that was so these long rafters a perpendicular oscillation. which makes the heart contract ; 
intimate with the President, and many were trying to catch what was said, the ‘for a plummet, dropped from the foot of the rider, would reach the water with- 
President presuming, as Bolivar’s aid-de-camp, that I could give him informa- out touching the edges of his narrow pathway. The bulustrade, im the in- 
tion upon a certain point, and not wishing to have the answer public, said to stance before us, then excites the more surprise, that the thick brushwood 
the young ladies, ‘ 1 am going todo a very rude thing ; I wish to ask a ques. encumbering the precipice here completely conceals the golf. But when the 
tion, which Mr.——would not like to reply toexcept in strict confidence ; J traveller stands on the cenire of the bridge, he sees, through its tangled foliage, 
must take him away from you for a minute ortwo. I beg your pardon, Mr. an abyss of immense profundity ; from whose depth arises a deadened sound, 
, but | feel and shall be truly grateful for the great sacrifice you will make like that of some torrent flowing leagues away. A bluish reflected light, and 
in giving up for one moment such charming society.’ ‘I fear the loss wil! ‘long lines of a dirty white form slowly sailing down the stream and disappear- 
only be on my part,’ said I to the young jadies, as I dropoed their arms and ing under the bridge, give evidence of a deep black water, flowing from east 
followed the President toa vacant spot near to the orchestra. The question to west, between those close and narrow walls. A stone flung into the gulf is 
which the President put to me was one which I could not well answer, but he answered by a myriad screaming ; and the eye, when 1t has learned to plunge 
helped me out of the difficulty by answering it himself according to his own into that obscurity, sees thousands of birds, in rapid flight above the waters, 
views, and then appealing to me if he wasnot correct. I replied * that I cer- uttering cries like those of the monstrous bats which are so common in the 
tainly was not at liberty, although I had left the service of General Bolivar, to jequinoctial regions. 
repeat all that i knew ; fortunately,’ continued I, bowing, ‘ where such clear —** This imposing spectacle presents itself to the traveller who stands midway 
sightedness 1s apparent, there is no occasion for the question being answered ' on the wooden bridge, looking eastward, or up the stream. On this side, the 
‘You are right, Mr. , | wish all those about me bad your discretion and gulf is sheer, from the bridge. in its entire depth ; but underneath the latter, 
high sense of honour,’ replied the President, who had one of my new brass and at the perpendicular level of its edge, rocks of about sixty feet in thickness 
buttons between his thumb and ae ‘and I perceive by your reply, that | —and which are the continuations of those forming the sides of the abyss—fill 
was also right in my conjecture. [ am much obliged to you, and trust I shal! up the cleft from side to side and constitute the natural bridges of which I 
see you at Government House’ I bowed and retired. I am going a-head |nave to speak. Turning westward, to the side whence the water issues at 
now at all events, thought I, as every one waslooking at me as | re.reated an immense depth below the wooden bridge, another spectacle meets the eve ; 
I had been walking arm-in-arm with the daugsters of the two first officers of jicss striking, perhaps, than the last,—but which, better lignted by a consider- 
the state, I had been in confidential communication with the President, and able breach in the sides of the chasm, admits of being more satisfactorily 
that before all the elite of Washington. | can now venture to order another examined. These sixty feet veep of rocks, cut perpendicularly on the east 
suit of clothes, but never will I forget you, my old browncoat. The next day side, form, on this, an inclined plane, of easy descent, and which, ninety or a hun- 
the tailor came to me. he had heard what had taken place at the ball, and | dred feet further down the river than the wooden bridge, terminates abrubt- 
amended my wardrobe. Everybody came to me for orders, and I ordered ly overthe abyss at the spot where the interropted strata recommence. Here, 
everything. Cards were left in showers ; I was received everywhere, the jan enormous block of free stone, of nearly cubical form, fallen from the upper 
President was my friend, and from that moment I went a head faster and faster strata, or torn, perhaps, out of that in which it 1s found, rests suspended in the 
every day, tilll am, as you now see, well off, well married, and wellup in narrowing of the fissure—forming, as it were, the key-stone of an arch between 
the world. Now do pertinaciously declare, that it was all owing to the old the projections of the two rock walls inclined towards each other at the place. 
brown boat; and I have kept this cuff, which I show now and then to my wife.) On each side is a ledge oz sort of cornice, of several feet in width. That on 
to prove I am grateful, forhad it not been forthe old brown coat, I should |the left terminates at twenty five or thirty feet below the level of the bridge ; 
never have been blessed with her fora companion. ‘ But,’—said his wife, that on the right is prolonged till it ends suddenly with the wall i'self—torning 
round whose waist he had gently encircled his arm, ‘the old brown coat would, with it at a right angle, and forming an immense semicircle basin, having five 
have done nothing without the velvet collar and new brass buttons.’ * Cer | or six times the diameter of the cleft. * * ° * * 
tainly not, my dear’ ‘ And they would not have effected much without they | “It is by asmall path on the right, pierced at the head of the wooden bridge, 
had been backed by—’ ‘ What!’ ‘ Impudence,’ replied the lady, giving him on the side of Mercadillo, that the visitor may descend on the inclined plane 
a slight slap on the cheek.” forming the upper part of ihe thickness of the bridge; and, at about a third of 
— ia the way down, an opening on the left leads under an enormous block of com- 
| pact freestone, to the opposite or perpepdicular side overlooking the river. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGES ON ICONOZO OR PANDI, The entire width of the oe of no ser pase thus be traversed frons the stream 
IN NEW GRENADA. velow to the stream above, passing under a granite arch, whose extremities 
A letter, which the Baron Gros has addressed to M. Elie de Beaumont, ‘rest on the two sides of the longitudinal cleft. This, then, is the second 
(printed in the Journal des Débats,) contains some graphic and interesting |bridge ; over which a pedestrian might cross from one bank to the other, if the 
particulars relating to this striking natural feature of the Cordilleras :—some | wooden bridge had no existence. * * Higher up again, above the huge block 
extrac’s from which may be welcome to our readers, as correcting the imper 10 question and below the wooden bridge, another bridge is formed by masses 
fect details, incorrect measurements, and fabulous or absurd accounts, which |of freestone extending from eiiter bank to meet in the centre. Thus, there 
alone, according to the Garon, the public has hitherto possessed in relation to are three stone bridges in the thickness of the rectangular triangle .—the first, 


it.—** M. de Humboldt,” he says, * who has described with such admirable 
exactitude the geologial formatious of this new coutinent, did little more than’ 
traverse Pandi, so to epeak, on his course to the equator ; and had but a few 
minutes to bestow on a detail, which however magnificent, is necessarily im- 
perceptible, as it were, in the vast plan which he had laid down,—and to 
whose completion Science is indebted for one of the greatest works of ou: 
time. I, on the contrary went to Pandi, for the express purpose of this exami-| 
nation—and on three different occasions. I spent there, in all, seventeen days . 
taking up my abode in a miserable hut at Mercadillo, the nearest village to the | 
bridges. I took with me generally, in the moruing, the means of passing the! 
day on the edge, or in the depths of the abvss : having often my basket o° 

rovisions let down through the opening spoken of by M. de Humboldt—whici, 
uckily, is exactly over an inner ledge whereon | had contrived to obtain a 
resting point. I have had huge forest trees felled, and flung into the gulf, and. 


iowest an’ principal being that beneath which the torrent flows at a vast depth 
—the second formed over the first by the great freestone block stretches from 
side to side—the third between that block and the wooden bridge; and if we 
add the latter, too—which is the continuation of a highway—there are four 
bridges over the gulf of Pandi, one surmounting the other, and any one of which 
might serve for its passage in the absence of the others.” 

The other and measurements of the gevlogical characters—which are given 
by the Baron with great particularity,—would have less mterest forthe gen- 
eral reader: but we may extract from the writer's more minuie and elabcrate 
data, that the total perpendicular beight from the level of the water to that of 
he upper part f the wooden bridge sas found to be 262 feet Ll inch on the 
ower side of the rocky triangle ,and 259 feet on the higher—the vacation being 
accounted for by the difference of water level above the obstacle and below: 
and that the mean depth of water underneath the bridges was calculated ap- 


them dashed into fragments against its sides, and swept away by the| 


proximatively at 17 feet, The cleft itself is about a league in length, fromthe 
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point at which the torrent engulfs itself between its rocky walls, to its issue and exactly opposite Adelaide, le appeared much affected uy her beanty ; but 
from their gradually diminishing perpendiculars. The mean width of the jof this, of course, the lady took no notice When supper was over, veing fa- 
chasm is from thirty to thirty-five jeet. ‘itigued, she retired to her room; and then the party that remained closed the 
‘door, and bidding Karl sit down and eat his supper, they held a council on her 
fate. 
THE BRIDE’S JOURNEY. | Mazzuolo opened the conference by mentioning that he had already given 
BY MRS. CROWE. | the Jad a hint of what was expected of him, and Tina asked hin if he thought 
In the year 1809, when the French were in Prussia, M. Louison, an officer he was equal to the undertaking. Karl said he did not know ; »hereopon they 
in the commissariat department of the imperial army, contracted an attachment encouraged him with promises of a handsome share of the booty, telling him 
for the beautiful Adelaide Hext, the daoghter of a respectable but not wealthy (also that they would stand by bim, and help hun if necessary But the ques- 
merchant The youey Frenchman having contrived to make his attachment tion was, how was the thing to ve done, and where? Whether on the road by 
known, it was imprudently reciprocated by its objcet ; we say imprudently, for day, or in the night where they stopt? In either case there were difficulties; 
the French were detested by her father, who declared that no daughter of his many paris of the road they had to pass were extremely lonely, and fit for the 
should ever be allied to one of the invaders and occupants of his beloved purpose, but then how were they to get rid of the postilion! And as they hed 
country. Thus repulsed, M. Louison had the good sense not to press his suit, |a fresh one at every stage, there was no time to win him to their purpose. 
and proceeded to ening whereqe was installed in a lucrative office suitable |Then, at the inns, the obs'acles: were also considerable, especially as the 
to his wishes and abilities Here, however, he could not altogether relinquish houses were generally small. ‘Tina suggested that w. enever the bride dropt 
the expectation of being ove day married to the fair Adelaide Hext, with whom out of the party, she had only to resume her female attire, and the people would 
he continued to correspond. ‘never miss her. ‘ Karl can take my place in the carriage,’ she said, ‘and I 
After the lapse of a few mouths, the aspect of affairs underwent a material Madame Louison’s. Thus we shall appear to be as many as we were; and 
change. Hext lay, as he supposed, and as the doctors told him, on his death. |there will be no discrepancy with the passport.’ The hint was approved ; but 
bed, and, pondering ou the probable destitution of bis family, he repented his after an hour's discussion, they found it impossible to couclide upon any plan; 
rash vow, and stated to Adelaide that he should no longer oppose her wishes. | the execution of thew projects must be left to chance and opportuuity—all 
M. Lovison, procuring leave of absence fora few days, was speedily on the! they had to do was, to be prepared to seize upon the first that ollered 
spot, and, with as little loss of time as possible, was united to the daughter of | During the progress of this conversation, Kar! made no observation whatever. 
the seemingly dying merchant. As, in such citcums-tances, it would be cruel |He listened in silence ; not without attention, but without objection, even al- 
for Madame Lovison to leave the bedside of her aged parent, 1t was arranged |though, in the different plans that were proposed, he heard himself always de- 
that she should remain tll the period of hs decease, and then join her husband, ‘signated as the active agent in the murders, When the council broke up, the 
who, in the meanwhile, was compelled to return to Vienna. The old man, parties retired to bed—their present station being too near Dresden for their 
however, recovered as svon ay bis son-in law departed, and he now almost purpose. Next day they resumed their journey ; avd as their way lay through 
wished the marriage were undone ; but as that was impracticable, he, with as « gloomy forest, nothing but the presence of the pos ilu saved the young 
good a grace as possible saw his daughter set out on her journey to Dresden,) |bride’s life. The night was passed at a post house, where there were so few 
whence she was to be escorted to Viewna by M. de Monge, a friend of ber rooms, that Adelaide had to sleep in the same apartment with the daughter of 
husband. ‘ithe owner: so here was nothing to be done either. The Italians began to 
Nothing occurred to interrupt tie journey of Madame Louison, for the in-||grow impatient at these difficulties, and Mazzuolv ; roposed a change in their 
termediate country was tranquil, and she bad the happiness of arriving safely tactics. On the previous eveuing, the weather being very cold, Vadame Lou- 
under the roof of her husbend’s friend. This person was one of those who /'son had ordered a fire in her chamber. She would doubtless do the same on 
will act conscientiously in all situations of life, uotil they encounter an irresis- \the ensuing night; and all they had to do was to fill the stove with charcoal, 
tible temptation to error. Such was the present occasion. Overcome with and her death would follow in the most natural way in the world. They were 
the beauty of his unsuspicious guest, he basely attempted to divert her affec-' 'o pass the night at Nuremburg ; and. as svon as they arrived, Karl was sent 
tions from her husband-—an attempt which the noble Friedlander repelled with out to procure the charcoal ; but, after remaimmy asaya long time, he came 
becoming scorn. To cut short a long tale, this mortification filled De Monge back saying the shops were all shut, and he could wot yet any; and as the inn 
with vengeful sentiment, at the same time that his fears were awakened, as he at Nuremburg was net a fit place for any other kind of attack, Adelaide was 


could hardly doubt that tue lady would acquaint her husband with his treach-) 
ery. He affected to pass off his overtures as nothing more than a jocalar trial 
of her resulutions but secret!y suffered from the torments of fear and resent. | 
ment, insomuch that be was at length driven to the coutemplation of a dread 

ful crime. The story is almost too incredible for belief, yet our authority as- 
sures us that the facts occurred as we propose to state them. | 

Having detained the lady in Dresden considerably beyond the day when she} 
expected to set out, De Monge was at length compelled to allow her departure., 
Her escort through the partially disturbed country in which she was to travel, 
was to consist of an individual who was well acquainted with the roads, and 
had frequently acted as a courier on the Italian frontier. Mazzuolo, as this 
man was called, was av Italian by birth, and gladly undertook a commission: 
which promised him a rich harvest of booty. His bargain with the treacherous 
De Monge was, that if he made away with the life of Madame Louison while 
on the journey, and before she could communicate with her husband, be was to 
be at liberty to carry off ai! her baggage, which contained valuable articles to, 
alarge amount. The Italian only stipulated that his wife, dressed in male. 
attire, and a lad ou whom ie could depend, should accompany him. Every. 
thing being settled, the morning of departure arrived. 

Adelaide had not seen her travelling companions tll they arrived with the) 
carriage, into which she was handed by Mazzuolo, with all the deference that, 
her beauty and elegant attire might naturally command. She wore a black 
velvet bonnet and Chantilly veil, a crimson silk pelisse trimmed with rich furs, 
a boa of Russian sable ; and, over ail, a loose velvet pelisse, lined with fur | 
Mazzuolo and his wile thought that this augured well for the contents of her 
trunks. 

The length of the journey, the dangers of the road, and the goodness or bad- 
ness of the inns they should have to rest at, formed the subjects of conversation) 
for the first hour or two. The stage was very long, and it was eleven o'clock’ 
before they reached their first relay of horses, by which time the young travel.) 
ler had decided that she had great reason to be satisfied with her companions. 
The Italian was pulite and eutertaining ; he had travelled a great deal, and, 
was full of anecdote ; and being naturally lively and garrulous, the design he 
entertained of taking away the life of his charge did not prevent his making 
himself agreeable to her in the meantime. With his well seared conscience. 
he neither felt nervous nor saturnine at the prospect of what was before him—, 
why should he indeed !—for the only part of the prospect he fixed his eye up- 
on was the gain; the little operation by means of which it was to be acquired.) 
he did not think very seriously of; besides, he did not intend to perform it 
himself. 

When they stopped to change horses, a lad of about seventeen years of age, 
named Karl, nephew of Mazzuolo’s wife, came to the carriage duor : he seemed 
to have been waiting for them Mazzuolo spoke to him aside for some minutes, 
and when they started again, the youto mounted in front of the carriage. The) 
Italian said he was a lad they had engaged to look after the luggage, and be} 
useful on the journey. He was, in fact, one who was hired to do any piece of | 


irespited for another four and-twenty hours 

' On the fol owing day, in order to avoid such another contretemps, tie char- 
\coal was secured in the morning whilst they were chenging horse-, ani placed 
jiu a sack under the seat of the carriage. 

| Jt happened on this day that the road was very hilly, and as the hoses sluwly 
dragged the carriage up the ascents, Madame Louison proposed walk mg to 
wari themselves. They all descended; but Tina, being stout, and heavy on 
lher feet, was soon tired, and got in again; whilst Mazzuolo, with a view to 
his design against Adelaide, fell into conversation with the driver about the 
\different stations they would have to stop at. He wanted to extract all the 
information he could—so he walked beside the carriage, whilst Madame Loui- 
json and Karl, who were very cold, walked on as fast as they could. 

| © You look quite chilled, Karl,’ said she; ‘let us see who will be at the top 
of the hill first—a race will warm us.’ 

The youth strode on withont saying anything ; but as she was the more ac- 
tive, she got before him ; and when she reached the top she (urned round, and 
playfully clapping her hands, said, ‘ Karl, I've beaten you '’ Karl sau he had 
bad an illness lately, and was not so strong as he used to be; he had gone into 


\|the water when he was very warm, and had nea ly died of the consequences, 


This Jed her to observe how thinly he was clad; and when the carriage over- 
took them, she proposed that, as there was plenty of room, he should go mside; 
to which the others, as they did not want him to fall ill upon their hands, con- 
sented. With the glasses up, and the furs that the party were wrapt im, the 
inside of the carriage was very different to the out; and Karl's nose and cheeks, 
jwhich had before been blue, resumed their original hues. 


‘| It was late when they reached their night statin, and whilst the ladies went 


jup stairs to look at their rooms, Karl received his orders, which were, that he 
should fill the stove with charcoal, and set fire to it, whilst the others were at 
table. ‘The lad answered composedly that he would. * And when you have 
done it,’ said Mazzuolo, * give me a wink, and | will step out and see that all 
is right before she goes to her room ' 

| Karlobeyed his directions to a tittle, and when all was resdy, he gave the 
jsignal, and Mazzuolo, making a pretext, quitted the table. Ile found the ar- 
irangements quite satisfactory, and having taken care to see that the window 


was well closed. he returned to the supper room. He was no sooner gone than 


the boy took the charcoal from the stove and threw it into the street; and when 
Adelaide came to undress, there was nofire. Cold as it was, however, she had 
no alternative but to go to bed without one, for there was nota bell in the 
apartment ; and Mazzuolo, who had lighted her to the door, bad locked ber in, 


\jander pretence of caring for her safety. Karl, having watched this proceeding, 


accompanied him back to the supper table, where they discussed the plans for 
the following day. Whether would it be better to start in the morning without 
inquiring for her at all, and leave the people of the house to fiod her dead, 
when they were far on the road, or whether make the discovery themselves? 
Karl ventured to advocate the first plan; but Tina decided for the second. It 
would be easy to say that the lad had put charcoal in the stuve, not bei 


work, good or bad. He possessed no moral strength, could be easily led by! 
the will of his emplovers ; in short, was a very useful ally. He had a broad, || 
fair, stolid, German face ; and from the glimpse she had of him, Adelaide’ | 
thought she had seldom seen a more unprepossessing looking person Hisi| 
home had been a rude and unhappy one; his manners were coarse and unpo- 
lished, and bis dress shabby. 

The first day’s journey passed agreeably enough. When they arrived at) 
their night’s station, Mezzuolo h@ving handed out the ladies, bade them go up 
stairs and order supper, whilst he and Kari looked to the putting up of the; 
carriage. Agostina, or Tina, as her husband commonly called her, insisted 
very much on having a room for Adelaide adjoining her own, alleging as her| 
reason that they were answerable for her safety. The bride thanked her for! 
her caution, but added, laughingly, that she did not think she had much to fear | 
It was some time before the two inen joined them; and then they sat down to 


supper, the lad Karl acting as waiter. Ashe stood behind his aunt’s chair, 


aware of its effects, aud there would be an eud of the matter. If they le 
her behind, it would be avowing the murder. This settled, they went to 
ved. 

What to do Karl did not know. He was naturally a stupid sort of lad, and 
what little sense nature bad given him, had been nearly beaten vut of him by 
harsh treatment He had had a miserable life of it, and had never found him- 
self so comfortable as he was now with his aunt and her husband. They were 
kind to him, because they wanted to make use of him He did not want to 
offend them, nor to leave them, for if he did, he must :eturn home again, 
which he dreaded above all things Yet there was something i him that re- 
coiled agaist killing the lady. Grossly ignorant as he was, scarcely knowi 
right from wrong, it was not morality or religion that deterred him from the 
crime; he had a very imperfect idea of the amount of the wickeduess he would 
be committing in taking away the life of a fellow creatore. Obedience was 


the only virtue he bad been taught ; and what those in authority over him had 
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all blame. 
During the ensuing day nothing remarkable occurred: fresh charcoal was. 
vided : but at night it was found there were no stoves in the bedchambers ; 
and as the houses on the road they were travelling were poor and ill furnished | 
all the good inns having been dismantled by the troops, the same thing hap-. 
pened at several successive stations. 

This delay began to render the affair critical, for they were daily drawing 
near Augsburg, where M. Louison was to meet his wife ; and Mazzuolo re- 
solved to conclude the business by a coup de main He had learnt from the) 
postilion that the little post house which was to form their next night’s lodging, 
was admirably fitted for a deed of mischief. It lay at the foot of a precipice, 
in a gorge of the mountaius: the district was lonely, and the people rude, not 
likely to be very much disturbed, even if they did suspect the lady had come 
unfairly to her end. It was not, however, probable that the charcoal would-be. 
of any use on this occasion ; the place was too poor to be well furnished wich 
stoves ; so Karl was instructed in what he would have todo. ‘ When she is 
asleep,’ said Mazzuolo, ‘you must give her a blow on the head that will be 
sufficient to stun her. Then we will complete the job; and as we shall start 
early in the morning with Tina in female attire, they will never miss her.’ 
Karl, as usual, made no objection ; and when they arrived at night at the inn, 
which fully answered the description given, and was as lonely as the worst as- 
sassins could desire, the two men sallied forth to seek a convenient place for 
disposing of the body. Neither had they much difficulty in finding what they 
wanted : there was not only a mountain torrent hard by, but there was also a 
deep mysterious hole in a neighbouring field, that looked very much as if the. 
body of the young traveller would not be the first that had found a grave 
there. 

Every circumstance seemed to favour the enterprise ; and all arrangements, 
made, the two men returned to the house. Karl thought it was all over with 
him now. Ho was too timid to oppose Mazzuolo, and he had nobody to con, 
sult. Tina had found a weapon apt forthe purpose, which she had already. 
secured ; and when they sat down to supper, considering the completeness of 
the preparations, nobody would have thought Adelaide's life worth six hours’) 
purchase. However, she was not destined to die that night. Just as they bad, 
finished their supper, the sound of wheels was heard ; then there was a great. 
noise and bustle below; and Karl being sent down to inquire what was the | 
matter, was informed that a large party of travellers had arrived ; and as there’ 
was a scarcity of apartments, it was hoped the lady and gentlemen would ac-) 
commodate the strangers by allowing them to share theirs. Consent was inevi-. 
table ; so like the sultan’s wife in the Arabian tale, the victim was allowed) 
to live another day. | 


aod, favoured by his unexcitable temperament, was soon asleep, in spite of 
what was before him. ° 

It was past two o'clock when he felt himseif shaken by the shoulder. 
*Come, be stirring,’ said Mazzuolo ; * we must about it without delay—the 
house has been quiet for some time’ 

Karl was a heavy sleeper, and as he sat up rubbing his eyes, he could not at 
first remember what he was awaked for, nor how he came to be upoa the floor. 
*Come,’ said Mazzuolo, * come ; she’s fast asleep ; I have just been to her 
room to look at her. You must step down now to the carriage and bring up 
the axe I left under the seat.’ 

Kar! began to recollect himself, and, awkwardly rising from his hard couch, 
‘shaking and stretching himseif like a dog, he prepared to obey, indifferent to 
leverything at the moment but the annoyance of being disturbed in his slum- 
bers. ‘If you should weet anybody,’ seid Mazzuolo, ‘say that your mistress 
is ill,and that you dre going to fetch the medicine-chest.’ 

By the time he got below, the motion and the cool air had aroused the lad, 
and, with his recollection, revived his repugnance to the work before him ; but 
he saw no means of avoiding it, and with an unwilling step he proceeded to 
the yard where the carriage stood, and having found the axe, he was returning 
with it, when he observed hanging against the wail a large horn or trumpet. 
Now, he had seen such a thing at several of the post-houses on the road, and 
he remembered to have heard one sounded on the night they slept in the moun- 
tains, when the travellers arrived late, and prevented the projected assassina- 
‘tion. Instinctively, and without pausing to reflect how he should excuse him- 
'self—for if he had, he could not have done it—he placed the instrument to 
his mouth, and justily blew it; and then, terrified at his temerity, and its 
probable consequences, rushed into the house, and uj the stairs again to his 
master. 

‘ The travellers’ horn !’ said Mazzuolo franticaliy. ‘The lad was too fright- 
ened to speak, but stood still, pale and trembling. ‘ Wait,’ continued the 
Italian ; * perhaps it may only be for horses, aud they may go on again, | 
hear the people stirring.’ 

Feet were indeed heard upon the stairs, and presently a lantern gleamed 
beneath the window. ‘1 hear no carriage,’ observed Mazzuclo. And \for 
some time they sat listening ; but there being no appearance of any travellers, 
he said he would go below and see how maiters stood. 

* Nobody is yet arrived,’ said the master of the posthouse in answer to his 
inquiries ; ‘ but doubtless the signal was viven by the avant courier, who has 
rode on to the next station ; and the carriage will be here presently. We 
must be ready with the horses.’ 

As the travellers, however, did not arrive, but continued to be expected, the 
postmaster and the postilions remained up to watch for them ; and when four 
o'clock came, Karl was bidden to go to bed, as nothing could be attempted 
under such circumstances. 

* Now,’ said Mazzuolo on the following day, ‘we sleep to-night at Meitin- 
gen, which is our last station. I know the place ; :t is tuo busy a house for a 


‘Now,’ said Mazzuolo, ‘we have only two nights more before we reach \coup de main, we must try the charcoal again ; but this time we must be sore 


Augsburg, so there must be no more shilly-shallying about the matter. If 
there is a stove in the room to-night, we may try that; though, if the house be 
in a pretty safe situation, | should preier more decisive measures. The char-| 
coal has failed once ulready.’ | 

‘That was from bad management,’ said Tina; ‘ we could be secure against| 
such an accident on anvther occasien. Atthe same time, if the situation be, 
favourable, | should prefer a coup de main.’ 

When they arrived at their night's station, the absence of a stove decided. 
the question. It was merely a post house, a place where horses were furnished ; 
the accommodation was poor, and the people disposed to pay little attention to, 
them. Close by ran a river, which obviated all difficulty as to the disposal of 
the body. 

‘The thing must be done to-night,’ said Mazzuolo: and Karl said nothing, 
to the contrary. He also feared that it mast; for he did not see how he could! 
avoid it. His aunt said everything necessary to inspire him with courage and, 
determination, and made many promises of future benefits; whilst Mazzuolo 
neither doubted his obedience nor his resolution, and spoke of the thing as so 
entirely within the range of ordinary proceedings, that the boy, stupid and 
ignorant, and accustomed, from the state of the country, to hear of bloodshed 
and murders little less atrocious committed by the soldiery, and neither pun 
ished nor severely condemned, felt ashamed of his own pusillanimity—for| 
such his instinctive pity appeared to himself. 

But as he stood opposite Madame Louison at supper, with his eyes, as usual 
fixed upon her face, his heart involuntarily quailed when he thought that within 
a few hours he was to raise his hand against that beautiful head ; yet he still 
felt within himself no courage to refuse, nor any fertility of expedient to elude 
the dilemma. 

When supper was over, Tina desired Karl to bring up two or three pails of 
warm water, and several cloths, ‘for,’ said she, * it will do us ali good to bathe; 
our feet ;' whereupon Adelaide requested one might be carried to her room, 
which was done by Karl. He was now alone with her, and it was almost the 
first time he had been so; except when they ran up the hill together, since the 
day they met. When he had set down the pail by her bedside, he stood look- 
ing at her with a strange expression of countenance. He knew that the water! 
he had fetched up was designed for the purpose of washing away the blood, 
that he was about to spill, and he longed to tell her so, and set her on her| 
guard ; but he was afraid. He looked at her, looked at the water, and _— 
at the bed. 

‘ Well, Karl,’ she said laughing, ‘ good night. When we part the day after, 
to-morrow,*I shan‘t forget your services [ assure you’ ‘ihe jad’s eyes still) 
wandered from her to the water and the bed, but be said nothing, nor stirred 
till she repeated her ‘ good ph, and then he quitted the room in silence. 

* Poor stupid creature !” thought Adelaide ; ‘he has scarcely as much intel- 
ligence as the horses that.draw us’ 


of our game.’ 

Karl hoped there might be no stoves in ‘he bed-chamber ; but it was a well- 
furnished house, and tnere were. Adelaide said how glad she shvuld be to 
have a fire again, she had suffered so much by the want of one, and desired 
Karl to light here early. It appeared, however, that the servant of the house 
had already done it. Mazzuolo said ‘So much tie better. The stove will 
get well heated, and when you put in the charcoal, there will be no danger of 
its not burning.’ AnJ Tina suggested that tha: should not be done till jast 
before Adelaide went to bed, lest she shou!d perceive the elfects of the vapour 
whilst she was undressing. 

The young traveller had never, on her journey, been in such high spirits as 
to-night. Well she might; it had been so prosperously performed, and to- 
morrow she was to meet her husband. She pratiied and laughed during sup- 
per with a light heart ;fexpressed her gratitude to tie italians forttheir escort ; 
and said that, if Monsieur Louison could be of any use to them, she knew how 
happy he would be to acknowledge their kindness to her. ‘ Really,” she said, 
‘travelling at such a period, with so many valuables aud such a large sum of 
money as I have with me, was a bold undertaking !” 

. Mazzuolo, during the first part of her speech, was beginning to weigh the 
advantages of the commissary’s favour against the dangers and difficulties of 
the assassination—difficuities which had far exceeded his expectations, and dan- 
gers which were of course augmented by the proximity to Augsburg—but the 
latter part of it decided the question ; the money and valuables preponderated 
in the scale, and the good opinion of the commissary kicked the beam. 

Partly from the exaltation of her spirits, and partly because, the day's jour- 
ney had been a short one—for the stoppage at. Meitingen was quite unneces- 
sary—they were within four hours of Augsburg, and might very well have 
reached it—Adelaide was less fatigued aud less willing to go to bed than usual. 
She sat late ; and it was past twelve when, having asked for her candle, Karl 
received the signal to go and prepare ‘the stove. Mezzuclotoilowed bim out, 
to see that the work was well done, and the charcoa! ignited before she went 
toher room. When all was ready, her cand!e was put i to her hand, and 
Mazzuolo having conducted her to the door, took the precaution of turning the 
key, which he afterwards put in his pocket. She rallied him on the strictness 
of his guardianship ; but he alleged gravely that tig’ house was a busy one, 
and she might perehance be disturbed if ber door Were not secured. 

They listened till she was in bed, and then Mazzuolo said that they could 
not do better than go to bed too ; ‘ for,’ said he, * the earlier we are off in the 
morning the beiter. There will be the fewer people op, and the less chance 
of her being missed,’ 

When Karl reached his room, he sat down on the side of his bed ard re- 


\\fiected. He had observed that the last thing Mazzuclo had done before leay- 


ing Adelaide's chamber, was to see that the window was weil closed. ‘If I 
could open it,’ thought he, ‘to morrow we shall be at Augsburg, and then I 
should not be told any more tokill her, I wish 1 could. They'll go away in 


* Now we must have no bungling to-night, Karl,’ said Mazzuolo; ‘ we will 


* 
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ordered him to do, he would have done without much question. To ki!] his keep quiet till two o’clock, and then, when everybedy is asleep, we'll to busi- 
| | beauteous travelling companion, who had shown him such kindness, was, how- |ness.’ ; 
ever, repugnant to feelings he could not explain even to himself. Yet he had | ‘ But what is it to be done with?’ inquired Tina. | 3 
| | not sufficient grasp of intellect to know how he was to elude the performance | ‘ There’s something in the carriage under the seat; I brought it away the ; 
of the task. The only thing he could think of in the meanwhile was to take night we slept at Baireuth,’ replied Mazzuolo; ‘i'll step and fetch it ;* and i 
| the charcoal out of the stove ; and he did it; after which he went to sleep, he left the room; but presently returned, saying that there were people about 4 
and left the results to be developed by the morning. jthe carriage, and he was afraid they might wonder what he was going to do : 
om He had been desired to rise early ; and when he quitted his room, he found |with so suspicious looking an instrument. ‘ Karl can fetch it when they are : 
3 Mazzuolo and his wife already stirring. They bade him go below and send up gone to bed.’ 4 
3 breakfast, and to be careful that it was brought by the people of the house | Asit was yet only midnight, Tina proposed that they should all lie down ‘ 
a This was done ; and when the waiter and the host were present, Tina took the jand take a little rest; and the suggestion being agreed to, she and her hus- } 
a! opportunity of knocking at Madame Louison's door, and bidding her rise ‘To band stretched themselves on their bed, whilst Kar! made the floor his couch, 5 
a the great amazement of the two Italians, she answered with alacrity that she 4 
i was nearly dressed, and should be with them immediately. They stared at i 
; each other; but presently she opened the door, and appeared as fresh as ever ; 4 
observing, however, that she had been very cold, for that the fire had gone out a 
before she went to bed. This accounted for the whole thing, and Karl escaped 
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the morning before she is awake, and so I should never oe found out.’ With sing beams the clear blue vault of a cloudless sky, and the waters of a sea al- 
this idea in his head he went down stairs, and letting himself out, he crept most asblue, as calm, and as clear as the heaven above it. The mighty 
round tothe end of the house where her window was. steamship cut swiftly through the unresisting wave, aud we were rapidly near- 

She slept on the first floor, and the difliculty was how to reach it ; but this ing the far-renowned isle, Rhodes ; that island where * wild roses hang 
was soon overcome. Inthe stable-yard siood some high steps, used for the around the base of the rocks, and tufts of laurel-roses adorn the banks of the 
convenience of passengers when they mounted the wagons and diligences  rivalets with their gaudy flowers.” There is a halo of many glories round the 
These he carried to the spot, and having reached the window, he was about to memory of this fair spot. Great in the days when Greece herself was great, 
break some of the panes, since. as it fastened on the inside, he could not open Rhodes retained her rank when Ancient Greece was waning; and still great, 
it, when it occurred to him that the noise might wake her, and cause an alarm under the Alexandrine monarchies, ber greatness fell not with the Roman 
that would betray him The window, however, was in the lattice, and he saw monster domination. In arts or in arms Khodes was ever of the foremost. 
that, by a little contrivance, be could lift it olf the hinges. He did so. and Her havens crowded with rich ships of merchandise, which her warlike gal- 
drew aside the curtain ; there lay the intended victim ina sound sleep; so ‘feys well knew how to defend ; hercirty filled with noblest works of the great 
sound, that Karl thought he might safely step in without disturbing her. masters, the paintings of Protogenes, Xeuxis, and Apelles, the statues of 
There she lay in her beauty. Lysi; pus and his disciple Chares, indicated a state of high political civilisation. 

He cou!d not tell why. but, as he stood and looked at her, he felt that he Schools of philosophy were bere, which vielded but to few ; and that of 
must save her at all risks. The air he had let in mioht not be enough; he rhetoric, which the exiled Acschines founded, ma:ntained a reputation that, 
would take the charcoal from the stove and throw it out of the window ; but after the renown of Greece had died away, still drew the Roman youth to 
what if she awoke with the noise, and screamed! He hesitated a moment ; study there 
but he remembered that this wou'd be a safer planthan leaving the window We neared the port, and discovered nearer and nearer that it was not clas- 
open, as that might be observed in the morning from below, and he would sic Rhodes which grew upon our sight—not that city of statues whose single 
thus be betrayed. So, as quietly as possible, he emptied the stove, and then, Colo-sus was a world-wonder. No! the scene was pregnant with the memo- 
having sufficiently aired the room, he hung on the window again, and reured. ry of bold northern warriors, each man in himself a colossus of daring and of 

During the whole of these operations Adelaide had remained quite still, courage. Bastion and bulwark were there, tower and turret crowning the 
and appeared to be sound asleep But wasshe! No ‘The opening of the knightly defences of the harbour ; while tall, feathery palms, springing from 
window had awakened her: surprise and terror liad at first kept ner silent—a the ramparts, imparted an Eastern characterto ascene which, but for them, 
surprise and terror that were by no means diminished by discovering who the might have led our imagination some centuries and some thousands of miles 
intruder was. Although she had always spoken kindly to Karl, aod even en- back. We cast anchor outside the harbour ; a few shore boats put off to us. 
deavoured, by the amenity of her manner, to soften his rade nature, she hed One of them was rowed by a strange old mau, wrinkled, withered, and one- 
from the first moment disliked him exceedingly, and felt his countenance most eyed He brought us grapes, which we were nothing loath to purchase ; and 
repulsive ; so that when she saw him entering her room through the window, next he offered his guidance, which we also readily accepted, as he spoke 
she did not éeubt that he was come for some very bed purpose, probably to some broken Englisn, picked up from the crews, as he told us, of British 
rob her, although the bouty he was likely to get was small, since hertrunks men-of-war. This worthy was by race and religion a Jew. He rowed us past 
with all her valuable property, were nightly placed uncer Mazzvolo's care for the so-called Arab's tower into the modern or knight's harbour. A few small 
safety. Still, the little money she carried in her purse, together with herrings Greek craft, and afew still smaller fishing-boats, anchor now where proud 
aod watch, would be a great deal toso poor a creature ; and expecting to navies have been moored of old. Along the quay of this once rich haven 
see him possess himself of these, she thought it more prudent to lie still, and storeseither of merchandise or of warlike munitions were piled. A few 
feign sleep, than to disturb him. But when she saw that all he came for was swaithy Arabs spread their heaps of water-melons in the shade, a few lazy 

to take the fire out of the stove, she was beyond measure puzzled to conceive (reeks smoked their pipes in wretched cafinets, and a few boyish Turks, ill- 

his motive. Could it bea jest? But what a strange jest! However, he clothed and worse armed, kept watch and ward beneath the gateway which 

did nothing else ; he touched neither her money nor her watch, though both zuerds the entrance to the city of the Kuights of St. John. It isa lordly gate- 
were lying on the table, hut went away as empty-handed as he came way, rich with the quaiut gracefulness of Gothic architecture—a fitting en- 

The amazement and alarin that so extraordinary a visit necessarily inspired, trance to a knightly city. Pass beneath it with reverent step, for what you 
drove sieep from her eyes, and it was not till the day dawned that she so far re- shall now see is like a deserted battle fied. The hosts that fought so valiant- 
covered her composure and sense of safety, as to close them in slumber. Then, ly have been swept away ; all that is left behind, the living as well as the 

however, fatigue got the better of her watchfuluess, and she gradually sunk cead, tell alike of powers that were: you shall see here only memoria’s of a 

into a sound sleep bygone struggle. The living Mussuliman proclaims by his appearance that the 

In the meantime Karl, whose unexcited temperament insured him his vight’s empire of the crescent has fallen, just as the deserted halls of knighthood warn 
rest even under the most agitating circumstances, was in a happy state of ob- ‘us thatthe life of chivalry has fled. Move on, then, J say, with reverent step, 
livion of the whole affair, when he felt himself shaken by theshoulder, and and be prepared to read with earnest heart the great lessons of the past. 

heard his uncle say, ‘ Come, come, rise, and make haste! The sunisup, and Turna little to the myht, and then upwards before you stretches, ina 

we must get the horses out and be off.’ straight line, a noble street ; itis the * Strada dei Cavallieri’—fur their mem- 

Kar! was #s anxious to be off as anybody : the sooner the better for him ; ory lives yetin Rhodes. ‘The houses, built of stone, flat-roofed. and almost 
for if Adelaide should awake before thev started, he, on the one hand, dread-' square, have an Oriental character, which is increased by lattices screening 
ed that he might incur his uncle’s suspicivn, and, on the other, that some new jealously the windows of some Turk's hareem. Suill they announce at once 
plot might be formed, which it would be impossible for him to evade ; so, be- their Gothic origin. Mullioned window and pointed arch, quaint gurgsile and 
tween the exertions of one and the other, the horses were out, the bill paid. chiselled scutcheon, remaimtotell of the knightly men of old. Not this street 
and the carriage at the door, very soon afer the sun had shown his broad disc alone, but every corner of the town, is filled with such memorials, The royal 
above the horizon ‘Tina, in female attire and a veil, was handed down stairs ‘ions of England, the once fair lilies of France, St. Peter's mysuc keys, and 
bv Mazzuolo ; the waiter stood on the stepsand bowed, for the landlord was many a noble and knightly device, grace the deserted walls, I may well nigh 
not yet up; they all three stepped mto the carriage ; the postilion cracked his call them, of this ancient and renowved city. Dwindled to one fourth of her 
whip, and away they drove, rejoicing. former size, Rhodes is still too roomy for her scanty population. It was the 

In the meantime, Monsieur Louison had become very uneasy about his wife. olive season. too, they said, and the people were gathering inthe groves. To 

He had received no intelligence since she quitted Dresden ; for although she me it seemed as if war ora great pestilence had but just swept away the ac- 
had in fact written more than once, Mazzuvlo had not forwarded the letters. customed dwellers of those empty and silent streets. The church of the 
Day after day he had waited in impatient expectation ; till at length, unable “ good Saint John” stands at the head of the Strada. A wretched-looking 
to bear his suspense any longer, he resolved to start on the road she was te priest opened it for.us, and we entered. Rude hands have been at work 
come, in the hope of meeting her. When he reached the gate called the Goz here, and neglect and decay have played their part. Of trophies aud of mon- 
zinger, his carriage was atopped by a berlin containing two men and a woman uments nothing remains. A few golden stars upon an azure ground shew the 
Jt was loaded with luggage ; and thinking that this ught be the party he ex. ancient splendour of the roof, a few names remain on the flags of the aisle. 
pected, he jumped down, and put his head into the window of the berlin, to From the ceiling of the chancel hang a few lamps and ostrich-eggs ; but all 
ascertain if his wife were tuere. She was not: so, with a bow and an apology. ‘as an air of desertion and desolation, though the Moslems use it asa mosque. 
he proceeded on his way. At Meitingenhe stopped to change horses ; and How would the bold knights grieve, who sleep in quiet beneath its sculptured 
the first question that was asked him was, if he nad seen a heavily-laden ber Uogstone, if they knew that the holy place of their rest was defiled by the wor- 
lin, containing two men and a woman On answering in the affirmative, he ship of the misbelieving Saracen! But they rest, we hope, unconscious of 
was informed that they had gone off with the property of a lady, whom they evil. 


had left behind, and who was thea in the iun ; and in a moment more the | “ The knigitts are dust, 
young husband pressed his bride to his heart. But, eager to chase the thieves, And ther good swords rust ; 
they wasted no time in embraces, but started instantly in pursuit of them. On Their souls are with the saints, we trust !” 


reaching the same gate where the beriin had been seen, the officers described —_ If ever there were a fit spot for a day-dreamer to linger near, surely it must 
in what direction the party had driven ; and the police being immediately on pbethis! For your page, monk-warriors! is a bright and varied one amongst 
the alert. the criminals were discovered and arrested just as they were on the the many pages of the scroll uf history. Well-nigh twice four hundred years 
point of starting for Vienna. : “are past siuce the unfeigned piety of the nameless merchants of Amalfi won 

The ample confession of Kar! disclosed the villany of the Italians, and made {rom the Egypiian caliph a house of re'uge for the pilgrims who. year by year, 
known how narrowly the commissary had escaped the loss of his fair young braving all danger, toil, and difficulty, came to weep over that city over which 
bride ; whilst, as he told his rude and simple tale, without claiming any merit. their Master wept, anxious to tread the grooud where His steps had trod, and 
or appearing to be conscious of any, Avelaide learnt that to this repulsive :o Jook upon the place of His sufferings and His death. Another four bun- 
stupid clown she had three times owed ber life. " : ; dred years have elapsed since first the fierce warriors of Mecca planted on that 

The Italians were condemned to the galleys ; whilst Monsieur Louison and city’s wall the crescent of their false prophet. ‘Two mighty events were then 
his wife discharged their debt of gratitude to Karl, by first educating him and 4: hand : the sons of Seljook were to teach the East to tremble at the name of 
the furnishing him with the means of earning his living with respectability @nd 4 Turcoman warrior ; and, the old long-dormant quarrel between East and 
comfort. _ | West, the feud between Asia and her sister Europe, envenomed and deadly as 

De Monge was degraded from his situation, and the vniversal execration feuds between two sisters ever are—this old stroggle was about to be renewed, 
that pursued him drove him ultimately to America, where under a feigned embittered by the fury of religious zeal and fanaticism. Nevertheless, theirs 


name, he ended his days in obscurity. was « work of mercy, who, poor and unfriended, amidst rade men of another 
L$ ‘race and creed, humbly and devotedly kept alive a charity which shut not its 

WHITE CHALK DAYS OF A WANDERER. ‘neart even against the oppressors. ‘Whe Turcoman conquest of Jerusalem was 

DAY FIRST— RHODES. a blow severely felt. Murders and pillage filled up the measures of their 


Every one travels in our times; even I, the writer (too bumble for the wrongs: yet the faithful band remained to do their self-imposed task, until the 
*« we” of authors), have my little stock of wanderings aud of associations there- dey when tue tide of western wariare dashed against the walls of Jerusalem, 
with connected. Manifold are the pleasures of travellers, as varied as ‘he snd bod Godfrey with his Crusaders entered with shouts of victory. Good 
objects they themselves pursue. i{t is not now my business to enumerate j id Gerard de Martignes, so says the ancient chronicle, then ruled the hos- 
them ; i only wish to recall the memory of one bright day among the many of pita! of St John Baptist, and frown Godirey himself his hospitaliers received 
my “ Wandeljabre.” |their first €ssion—the manor of Monibeire in Brabant. ence dates the 

Rhodes was just in sight as 1 came on deck. The sun gilded with his ri-|jorder confirmed by Pascal the Pope, enriched in due time by princely grants, 
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and recruited from the ranks of the Crusaders, who, smitten by so pious an Frenchman by birth, of the noble house of La Marche. He was a soldier from 
example, lelt mauy of their warriors to exchange their batile-harness for the the moment he could wield a sword; and, as ifby a foreshadowing of his fu- 
long black robe and the hooded mantle and white cross, whereby the brethren ture carcer, he served his first campaign against the Turks in Hungary, under 
of the hospital were distinguished. It did not long remain thus. Gerard was the command of Albert of Austria, son-in-law of the Emperior Sigismund. 
gathered tohis fathers ; the tide of the Crusaders’ power bad its ebbing ; |He soon became an especial favourite of that accomplished prince, at whose 
Baldwin's kingdom was harassed by relentless foes; and perhaps, withal, the! death he left the imperial court and returned to his native country, then a 
stout heart of Raymond Dupuy, the new superior, was stirred, as of old it had prey to the disorders of war. It was at the time of the protracted struggle 
been, sooner by the battie-truipet than by the chapel-bell, And so it was between Charles Vil. and the English, D’Aubusson won at the court of 
that the former Crusaders doffed their long black robe, put on a bright-red Prance, by lis valour and discretion, the same golden opinions which he had 
coat of arms, to which they transferred their pamted cross, aud leaping tuto the carned is Germany : aud in the differences which broke out’ between Charles 
saddle ouce more, rode proudly beside King Baldwin to the fight, leaving to jand his son the dauphin, his mediation was repeatedly made use of |When 
the almoners and serving brothers the humbler duties of the hospital. Piety however, the revolutious of European aff:irs had brought about a peace, ond 
and warlike ardour, ambition and disappointment, replenished their ranks, so the espousals of Henry of Eng'and to Margaret of Anjou filled the court of 
often thinned by the chances of a warfare of three centuries. From the order |France with gaiety and disport, D’ Aubusson a man of stern and enterprising 
of St. John, as from the parent stock, sprang two stately branches, the Tem ||character, turned his mind towards another scene of action. The victories of 
plars and the Teutons, with whose renown Europe and Asia were filled. But John Hunniades and George Castriotis fired his warlike spirit, and the cruel- 
the Hospitallers themselves remained the longest, and their annals are the ties of the Turss after the battle of Varna roused his indignation. ‘The bar- 
brightest. They were the main prop of the ill-fated Latin kingdom of Jerusa-| barous treatwent of Wladislas king of Poland, and Cardinal Cesarini the pope’s 
lem ; of every crusade they were the most zealous preachers and the most jlegaie, who were tlayed alive by the infidels, penetrated bis heart with gnef ; 
daring warriors. And yet, amidst all their warlike career, the primitive aud the success of the Kaights of St John against the Saracen soldiers in Egypt 
duties were not forgotten ; witness the words of King Andreas of Hungary, |coulirmed his determination to adopt the cross of their order. He presented 
who, in 1215, led an army to reinforce the Christian power im its last strong. jhimself at Ruodes, where tis personal fame and the nobility of his name (for 
hold of Acre :—* By the Hospitallers I have seen,” he says, * the poor fed,))which his uncle, Louis D’Aubusson, had already won celebrity amongst the 
the sick tended, the dying assisted, the dead decently interred.” And this, Rhedian knights) caused him to be received and enrolled at once amongst the 
too, in times of war and peril. when the successors of Saladin were pressing) |brethren of the hospital. He soon attained the dignity of commander, and 
closely on the harassed remuants of the Christian chivalry of Palestine. Sal- |beld that sank when the death of Amurat, the successor of his son Mahomet 
adin’s dynasty passed away, and another Saladin of another race, Beodocdar, jand the fall of Constantinople, came as a heavy blow upon the whole of Chris- 
the Mamlook sultan, swept through the regions of the East. Under thos) |tendom. The isiana of Rhodes soon received a summons from the haughty 
that followed him every thing was lost to the Latins with the siingle exception conqueror, demanding 2000 ducats as a yearly tribute. The answer, as may 


of Acre, which they still held with unparalleled tenacity. How fierce was the 
struggle and how great the fall, who sial! tell! | 
To Cyprus, Greece, and Italy, the fegitive inhabitants found their way by. 
sea, Jean de Villiers of the Hospital, and Pierre de Beaujeu of the Temple | 
remained to fight the last desperate battle, and prove to Europe that they had 
acquitted themselves manfully. Henry, the king of Cyprus, though craven at, 
heart, was shamed into bringing them a temporary relief—but all in vain : 
twelve thousand could not hold Acre against hosts that numbered their thou - 
sands by fifties. Driven at the sword’s point to their galleys, wounded anc 
exhausted, the sad remnants of the Christian armies put off for Cyprus ; and 
of the Latin kingdom, for which rivers of the noblest blood of Europe liad been 
shed, nothing now remained but a history and an empty name. A general cita- 
tiun of the order soon after took place. Fromeach of the seven “ Langues,’ 
from every fair commandery of Provence and Auvergne, of France and italy 
of Germany, of England, aud Aregon, the brethren, obedient tu the summons 


‘be expected, was an indignant refusal and a daring challenge. At this critical 


|jjuncture D’ Aubusson was despatched as ambassador to crave succour from the 


princes of Europe, and in especial from the French monarch. For some time 
his success seemed douviful; but backed by the influence of Calixtus, and 
borne out by his own diplomatic skill, he obtained at last from Charles con- 
siderable sums of money, and promises of future assistance. With these he 


returned to Khodes. Whilst warlike preparations were in active progress on 


‘ithe island, Pierre, eager for action, obtained leave to join au expedition sent 


by the order to relieve the Venetian settlement of Negropont, assailed by the 
land and sea forces of Mahomet. sa 

_ This expedition had no further result than to exasperate the Turk, egain 
victorious, against bis generous aud daring opponents In his ungovernable 
rage he caused a herald to proclaim his determination to slay, with bis own 
nand, the grand-master, and tv exterminate the whole order. Such were the 
prospects of Ithodes, when, in 1476, Baptiste des Ursins, then granud-master, 


flocked to Limisso, an ancient town with a dismantled castle, the nominal see, jdied, and Pierre d’ Aubusson was, by the consen ient voice of the whole order, 


of a bishop, lying to the south of the island, exposed to the constant attacks of] 
the Saracen corsairs ; such was all that the gratitude of the kings of Cyprus’ 
could afford to the Order of St. John. 

This was in the year of grace 1291. From that time dates another elemen! 
of power and of fame for the valiant champions of the hospital ‘The avarice) 
of the Mahome'ans still granted to the pilgrims of that day the privilege, which 
hatred of the Christian name would vtherwise have denied them; and for a 
tribute paid by every worshipper the Church of the Holy Sepulchre would still, 
open its gates. The ships im which the pilgrims were wont to make then 
passage offered a tempting prey to the tufidel pirates. But these soon found 
an enemy to combat, whose powers no Onentals were accustomed long to| 
withstand ; the knights equipped galleys, which they ‘manned theimselves, and 
acted as convoys to their weaker brethren. Succe#g soon taught them to. 
abandon merely defensive warfare, and even to the mouths of their own haveus, 
would the restless white cross warriors pursue and seize the ships of the fue.) 
Thus grew a naval power, which in alter years at Rhodes became so formida-, 
ble that the flag of the order could extort respecteven from the crews of pi 
rates which infested the Lycian seas, and tbe tsland-studded waves of the 
Grecian archipelago But stop! wheream 1? Of what can I be thinking?) 
Js it fur me to assume the task of chronicler? Many an hour, indeed, have J 
spent over the ponderous tomes wherein dwell your records, ye brave knights ! 
Fain would | set forth the memory of your high deeds, could [but breathe in-| 
tu my words the thrill of enthusiasm which glows in my breast at their peru 
sal; orcould | infuse into them the gentle spirit of melancholy which haunts) 
your now deserted halls Khodes is so far from home ! and yet it is so near: 
For here the olive and the palm tree, shadowing some memorial of a Norman, 
knight, seem to the fency a marriage of the East and West, and realise the! 
dreamy thoughts of boyhood. For, who does not remember some quiet spot, 
where, beneath the arches of a country church the moonbeams straggling be-. 
tween the branches of suine venerable yew fall nightly through the windows’! 
mouldering tracery upon some ancient tomb? Beneath it sleeps the brave 
old crusader; his sculptured efligy, clad in trusty battle-harness, with eyes up-| 
turned to heaven, and hands enciasped as if in prayer, tells what he once was : 
beside him are his crested helmet, his emblazoned shield, his heavy double | 
handed sword : his jegs are crossed in token of the warfare in which be bled | 
His war-cry, perchance, was pealed amongst the host of the fair-haired Rich-, 
ard ; his name prociaimed by beraids in the lists of Acre and of Ascalon. 
Perchance, even now it is not forgotten, for yon old manor house may own a) 
lord who bears it. How high the body’s heart beat within us as we listened to! 
the tale of him! and what mysterious dreams we had of the far eastern land. 


jcalled to t's bead. No loug space elapsed, ere news was brought to Rhodes 

hat the infidel fleet had put out of the Dardanelles, and was already off Scio. No- 
thing witch skill and foresight could suggest was neglected by the new graud- 
master, who tinally summoned by ietters all his knights to his side, concluded 
jadvantazeous treaties with the soldans of Egypt and Tunis, and then calmly 
jbuckled on his armour, as it were to await the coming of the foe. Mahomet 
jtned repeated negotiations, but in vain; the knights scorned to yield, or even 
to proffer a nominal allegiance. At last be appointed to command his army 
the Pacha Misach Palwvlogus (a renegade Greek ot the o!d imperial house) 
id sent him forth ou the loog-threatened expedition. On the 23d of May 

1480, the Ovloman ileet hove ia sight of Rhodes—160 stately galleys, freight- 
ed with 100,000 fighting men ; who, landing amidst shouts of triumph and the 
crash of warlike instruments, proceeded to mvest the place. Then followed 
the siege. On either side was exhausted every resource of the military skill 
of that age ; on ether side prodigies of personal bravery were performed ; but 
ueither open attacks por crafty stratagems from without, neither atlempted 
reachery nor popular commotion trom within, could shake the stout heart of 
VD’ Aubusson ; and, oa the [8th of August, halfdead from exhaustion and from 
the numerous wounds he had received, he saw that vast armament again put 
ont to sea, and steer, defeated and dishonoured, back towards the shores of the 
Bosphorus. 

Neither was he less a consummate statesman than an intrepid soldier. When 
Mahomet was snatched by death from his designs of conquest and revenge, the 
rivalry between his two sous, Bajazet and Zizim, divided the strength of the 
Ottoman empire ; tll compelled to seek for safety in flight and exile, Zizim be- 
‘ook himself as a last resource to the grand-master of Rhodes. Received by 
aim with sumptuous hospitality, Zizim was, after some time, at his own request 
conveyed to France. Here, at length, he could feel safe from the dangers of 
poisou or assassination The place assigned to him for bis residence was the 
commandery of Bourgneuf. on the confines of the county of Poitou The ad- 
vantages thus gained over the sultan by Pierre d’ Aubusson are obvious, and 
he did not fail to turn them to good account. By his care an advantageous 
‘realy was concluded with Bajazet, who, fearing lest in the hauds of the Chris- 
ians his brether should become a formidable adversary, abandoned his father's 
haughty tone, no longer spoke of exacting tribute from the knights, but pledg- 
ed himself to remain at peace, not with them only, but with every Christian 
power. This last article of the treaty was soon well-nigh broken, under circum- 
stances which might have been fraught with serious evils for ihe whole of 
Christian Europe. The affairs of the duchy of Ferrara and the rupture of 


ithe league between the pope and the republic of Venice alarmed the latter 


where he eared his undving renown. . . . And here I could understand |power, which appired tv the Grand Turk for assistance. He, readily embracinu 
it all ; among the dwelling houses of that old Crusader’s brethren in arms, |4 proposal by which Italy was opened to him, and aa opportunity afforded - 
here, beside their now dishovoured resting place, the vague notions of early|jcarry out his father’s design of making Rome another Constantinople, at once 
years, the longing thoughts which had drawn me eastward, would find correc. set on foot the most formidable pre: arations. The news of the expected event 
tion or confirmation: and thus, beneath the clear bright sky of Rhodes, under| soon spread through Europe. At Rome the alarm could scarce have been 
the waving palins, the durk yew tree, the mossy graves‘ones, and the old grey greater if Bajazet had been thuncering at the gates. The king of Naples took 
tower, stood pictured in truthful reminiscence. Jaffright as speedily as the pope, aud buth, with common accord, had recourse 
Pace the ramparts of Rhodes, go throvgh her streets where you will, the past to the grand-mastcr. Their application was hardly needed. D°Aubueson, al- 
will haunt you. The huge smooth cannen-bal!s of granite, piled in some pla (ways on the alert, was prepared wih his line of policy. He despatched to 
ces, in others lying as they fell, speak of tue Jurivus sieges she has sustained | Constantinople 4 man on whom, though nota knight cf ‘he order, he knew that 
Wave after wave of Mosiem war has dashed into nothing against her walls ; \be cuuld rely. This emissary, Mons. Persiino by name ina secret audience 
she wasa nursery of brave men, a school of consummate warriors. _ with the sultan, represented tu dim that the Venetians would infallibly entangle 
Since old Foulques de Villarets, who in '310 wrested her from her mingled jim in a difficult, if not a hopeless encerprise ; that the Christian princes =. 
dwellers of Greek and Arab race, despite the etlorts of Andronicus Palwologus ever divided their interests, would at once, and with all their power make 
or the powerful Gualia family, his nominal feudatories—from thence, even to, common cause against the enemy of their common faith ; that the order could 
1522, when Villiers de l’Ilse Adam snatched from defeat the laurels which are in that case, no longer be responsible for the ne: trility of Zizim ; and that the 
wont to circle the brow of victory,—during those two hundred years her an appearance of Turxish galleys outside the Dirdanelles would be looked upon 
nals swarm with deeds and names alike illustrious. at Rhodes as invalidating the existing treaties : in fact, as a bechinatlie af 


But chief of all stands Pierre d’Aubusson, her thirty-ninth grandmaster, aj var. These and such like arguments prevailed ; and thus did the furanesy 
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and promptitude of the grand master save fraly fron adanger, the very Wires! the voice of the charmer. It will bewilder him at first, but it will not long ; 
of wich would have cramped and paralysed her energies. and thes think you that an idle blandishment will chain the mind that has 

Such was Pierre d' Aubusson in peace and in war, and thus did he, the ruler been used for years to an equal communion? lhink you he will give up, 
of acommonwealth, petty by comparison with the great surrounding states, for a weak dalliance, the animating themes of men, and the search into the 
hold in his own hands, during his lifetime, the balance of power in the East. mysteries of knowledge! Oh! no, lady! believe me—no! Trust not your 
And hence it came to pass, that when increasing apprehensions of Mussulman influence to such light fetters! Credit not the old-fashioned absurdity that 
invasion drew together in one vest league the kings of Castille, of Portugal, and Wolmans is a secondary lot—ministering to the necessities of her lord and 
of Hungary, Maximilian of Germany and Lovis of France, the Pope and the master! It is a higher destiny I would award you. If your immortality is 
Republic of Venice, the voice of the pope, confirmed by that of ali the allies @S complete and your gift of mind as capable as ours, | would —— oe 
proclaimed Pierre d’Aubusson captain-general of the intended crusade. How) to Water the undy ing bud, and give ita healthy culture, and a7 its ~— 
great were the expectations of that league the names of its members sufficient- © the sun, and Daeg you may hope, that when your life is boun hsoe: 
lv testify ; how little they were answered, the fall of Rhudes aud the siege vo! nother, you will go on equally, and with a fellowship that shall pervade 
Vienna, though distant events, may fairly tell. Its failure, or rather its mallity, S'°') earthly interest! 
coupled with the ungrateful conduct of the pope towards the order, hastened EEE 
the moment of the grand-master’s decease atthe age of eighty. * Letall vou: JEAMES’s DIARY. 
glory lie, my dear brethren, in the defence of the faith and the observance of | One day in the panic week, our friend Jeames called at our Office in great 
your rule ; it is the favour which I beg from you as I die.’ These were his |pcrturbation of mind and disorder of dress. He had no flower in his but- 
last words. tonshole; his yellow kid gloves were certainly two days old. He had not 

Rhodes has no greater name of which to boast, but she has had other men above three of the ten chains he usually sports, and his great coarse knotty- 
cast in the same mould ; and who will say the mould was not heroie ! The |knuckled old hands were deprived of sume dozen of the rubies, emeralds, 
deeds of such ashe can, if remembered by the wanderer who threads her |and other cameos with which, since his elevation to fortune, the poor fel- 
streets, cheat him from the remembrance of her yet earlier pride. Nay, if he) low has thought fit to adorn himself, 
have heart cnough to jet it be so, they shall cheat hin from the thought of ber), ** How's scrip? Mr. Jeames,” said we pleasantly, greeting our esteemed 
present degradation. Even her ruins have a bold and knightly bearing Ir) contributor, 1345 ; 
is not here as in Venice, that other * Europe's bulwark ‘gaiust the Ottomite.” | ** Serip be ——,” replied he, with an expression we cannot repeat, anda 
Venice claims our pity, but it has something of contempt withal. Gliding took of agony it is tmpossible todeseribe in print, and walked about the 
through her ruinous water-streets we are reminded, not only of decay but of atior whistling, humming, rattling his keys and coppers, and showing 
degeneracy : decrepit luxury isa luathsome sight to look upon It is not so Other signs of agitation, At last, Mr, Punch,” says he, alter a moments 
in Rhodes, for she died in her fullest glory, bke an Amazon, beautiful and bold | Vestlition, ** I wish to speak to you on a pint of business. I wish to be 
slain in the front of the fieh:. for my contribs wWhions to your paper, Suckinstances 1s haltered with 

I find I have wandered far from myself and my own individual rambles ; |e. i—i—in a word, can you lend me & for the wccount al ; 
but what boots it to sveak of these while piloting my reader through such a) |. He named the sui. It was one so great, that we don’t care to mention 
city? It is acity of the past; neither its deserted houses nor its dismantled it ~ re; but on receiving a cheque for the amount (on. Messrs |} ump and 
walls, nor, least of all, its present inhabitants and lords, give to it real interes Ald rate, our Banker 3), tears came intothe honest fellow’s eyes. Hle — 
and greatness. ‘I'he proudest monaments of Rhodes are the deeds which bis-) 7" 8" hand Ganee he nearly W rung it oft, and, shouting to a cab, he plung- 
tory has recorded. Before i weat on board | mounted the Arab’s tower ; thi jed into it at our oflice-door, and was off to the City. k 
seaward view was grand, formed by the blue waters and the giant fountain turning to our study, we tound he had left oa our table an open pocket- 
on the Lyciancoast. ‘The red flag with its silver crescent floated scornfully)| 00k : of the contents of which (for the sake of safety) we took an i 
upon the evening breeze ; a noble frigate was bearing down from the shore: | ory. it ~ 
of Syria, it bore the same unfriendly banner. I leit Rhodes with mingled 
feelings of admiration and regret. Of ail my wanderings 1 doubt if any recol | lred shares in all, of which the market value we take, on an average, to 

” ee : '} discount; and in an old bit of paper tied with pink riband a lock of ches- 


lection will remain as long and as pleasingly impressed upon my memory as} ait tenle, with the initisle MW. A. 
: Jol t hair, ve initials M.A. 
this short visit to the city of the Kuights of St. John. In the diary of the pocket-book was a Journal, jotted down by the pro- 
- wietor from timeto time. At first the entries are insignificant ; as, for in- 
|!stance:—** 3rd January—Our beer in the Suvnts’ Hall so precious small at 
WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. }} his Christmas time that I reely muss give warning, & wood, but for my 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, tear Mary Hann.” February 7—TVhat broot Serew, the Butler, wanted 


I have speculated a great deal upon matrimony. I have seen young||to kis her, but my dear Mary Hann boxt his hold hears, & served him right. 
and beautiful women, the pride of the gay circles, married—as the world|)/ datest Screw.”—and so forth. Then the diary relates to Stock Exchange 
says—well ! Some have moved into costly houses, and their friends have loperations, until we come to the time when, having achieved his successes, 
all come and looked at their splendid arrangements for happiness and thes |Mr. James quitted Berkeley Square and his livery, and began his life as a 
have gone away and committed them to the sanny hopes, cheerfully and and a gentletaan upon town. tt ts from the latter part of his 
without fear. [t is nataral to be sanguine for the young, and at such times liary that we make the following 


I am carried away by similar feelings. | have to get unobserved into # “ EXTRAX :— 
corner, and watch the bride in her white attire, and with her smiling fac« * Won T anounced in the Servnts All iny axeshn of fortiag, and that by 
and her soft eyes moving befere me in their pride of life, weave a waking!|the exasize of my own talince and ingianiaty | had reerlized a sumin of 


dream ot her future happiness, and persuade myself that it will be tree // 20,900 Ib. (it was only 5, but what's the use of a mann depreshiating the 
I think how they will sit upon the luxurious sota as the twilight falls ane | jualaty of his ewn mackyrel?). Wen [enounced my abrup intention to 
build gay hopes, and murmur in low tones the now unforbidden tenderness.) sui—you should have scan the sensation among hall the people! Cook 
and how thrillingly the allowed kisses and the beautiful endearments o!) wanted to know whether I woodn like a sweetbred, or the slise of the brest 
wedded life, will make even their parting joyous, and how gladly they will/jof a Cold Tucky. Serew, the butler, (womb | always detested as a hinsalant 
come back from the crowd andthe empty mirth and of the gay, to each jvoverbaring beest) bezged me to walk into the Iupper Servnts All, and 
other’s quiet company. | picture to rnyseifthat young creature, who blush-||'ry a glass of Shaperior Shatto Margo. Leven Visp, tne coachmin, eld out 
es even now at his hesitating caresses, listening eagerly tor his footsteps a:'|his and, & said, ‘ Jeames, | hopes theres no quarraling betwigt you & me, 
the night steals on, and wishing that he would come; and when he enters) Ul stand a pot of beer with pleasure.” 
at last, and with an affection as undying as his pulse, folds her to his bosom, | ‘* The sickoints!—that wery Cook had spiit on me to the Housekeeper 
I can feel the very tide that goes flowing through his heart, and gaze with!!ony last week (calchin me prigzin some cold tuttle soop, of which I’m re- 
him on her graceful form as she moves about hita for the kind offices ot markable fond). Has for the Butler, [always ebomminated him for his pre- 
affection, soothing all his unquiet cares, and inaking him forget even him- |cious snears and imperence toall us Gents who woar livry, (he never would 
self, in her young and unshadowing beauty. isit in our parlour, fasooth, nor drink out of our mugs); and in regard of 
I go forward for vears, and see her luxuriant hair put soberly away from! |Visp—why, it was oay the day before the wulgar beest hofferod to fite me, 
her cae and her girlish graces ripened into dignity, and bright loviiness!|and thretnd to give me a good iding if | refused. * Gentlemen and ladies,’ 
chastened into afiection. Her husband looks on her with a proud eye, anc says I, as haughty as may be, * there’s nothink that | what for that I can't 
shows her the same fervent love and the delicate attentious which first won go for to buy with my hown money, aud take at ny lodgins in Halbany, let- 
her, and fair children are grown up about them, and they go on full of honor jier Hex; it !m ungry [ve no need to refresh myself inthe hitching.’ And, 
and untroubled years, and are remembered when they die! [say | love to/ so saying, | took a dignatied ajew of these minial domestics ; and asending 
dream thus when I go to give the young bride joy. [t is the natural ten-|/to my epartment in the 4 pair back, brushed the powder out of my air, and, 
dency and feeling touched by loveliness, that fears nothing for itself, aad if) |taking hoff those hojous livries for hever, put on a new soot, made for me 
I ever yield to darker feelings, it is because the light of the picture is chang-||by Cullin, of St. Jeames Street, «nd whieh fitted my manly figger as tight 
ed. I am not fond of dwelling upon such changes, and I will not minute- |as whacks. 
ly now. I allude to it only because | trust that my simple page will be; ‘* There was one pusson in the house with womb I was rayther anxious 
read by some of the young and beautiful beings who move daily across my! to evoid a persnal leave-taking—Mary Hann Oggins, | mean—for my 
path, and I would whisper to them, as they glide by, joyously and conti- art is natural tender, and! can’t abide seeinga pore gal in pane. I'd given 
dently, the secret of an unclouded future ,jmer previous the infamation of my departure—doing the ansom thing by her 
The picture I have drawn above is not peculiar. It is colored like the|/at the same time—paying her back 2vlb., which she'd lent me 6 months 
fancies of the bride, and many,oh! many an hour will she sit, with the before: and paying her back not ony the interest, but | gave an andsome 
rich jewels lying loose in her fingers, end dream such dreams as these.| pair of scissars and a silver thimbil, by way of boanus. ‘ Mary Hann,’ says 
She believes them too—and she goes on fora while undeceived. The [,* suckimstancies has haltered our rellatif positions in life. I quit the 
evening is not too long while they talk of plans for happiness, and the quiet Servnts Hall for hever, (for has for your marrying a person in my rank, that 
meal is still pleasent with delightful novelty of mutual reliance and attention. my dear is hall gammin), and so | wish you good by ny good gal, and if you 
There comes soon, however, a time when personal topics become bare and want to better yourself, halways refer to me.’ 
wearisome, and slight attentions will not alone keep up the social excite- | ‘* Mary Hann didn’t haaser my speech, (which I think was remarkable 
ment. There are intervals of silence, and detecied symptoms of weariness, kind,) but looked at me in the face quite wild like, and bust into somethink 
and the husband first, in his manhood, breaks in upon the hours they were betwigst alaugh & a cry, and fell down with her ed on the kitching dres- 
to spend together. I cannot follow it circumstantially. There come long ser, Where she lay until her young Missis rang the dressing-room bell. 
hours ot unhappy restlessness, and terrible misgivings ofeach other's wort Would you bleave it? she left the thimbil & things, & my check fur 20 lb. 
and affection, till by and by, they can conceal their uneasiness no longer, 1Us. on the tabil, when she went to hanser the bell? And now | heard her 
and go vut separately to seek relief, and lean upon a hollow world for sup- sobbing and vimpering in her owa room nex one to mine, vith the dore open, 
port which one who was their lover and friend could not give them ! peraps expecting I should come in and say good by. But, as soon as | was 
Heed this, ye who are winning by your innocent beauty, the affections o! dressed, I cut down stairs, hony desiring frederick my fellow-servant to fetch 
high minded and thinking beings! Remember that he will give up the me a cabb, and requesting permission to take leaf of my lady & family 
brother of his heart with whom he has had ever a fellowship of inind—the before my ceparture.” o 
society of his cotemporary ranuers in the race of fame, who have held with re a 
him a stern companionship—and frequently in his passionate love, he will 
break away from the arena of his burning ambition, to come and listen to| 
. 


“How Miss Hemily cid hogle me to be sure! Her ladyship told me what 
a sweet gal she was—hamiable, fond of poetry, plays the gitter. Then 
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she hasked me if I liked blond bewties and haubin hair. Haubin, indeed !! They little think when they see Jeames de la Pluche, Exquire, worling 
I don’t like carrits! as it must be confest Miss Hemly’s his—and has for round in walce at Halmax with Lady Hann, or lazaly stepping a kidrill with 
a blond buty she as pink I’s like a Halbino, and her face looks as if, Lady Jane, poring helegant nothinx into the Countess’s hear at dinner, or 
it were dipt in a brann mash. How she squeeged my and as she went) gallopin his hoss Desperation hover the exorcisin ground in the Park,—they 
away ! | little think that leader of the tong, seaminkly so reckliss, is a care-worn 


** Mary Hann now Aas haubin air, and a complexion like roses and hivory, mann! and yet so it is. . 
and I’s as blew as Evin | “Imprymus. I’ve been obleged to get up all the ecomplishments at double 


** I gev Frederick two and six for fetchin the cabb—been resolved to hact| quick, & to apply myself with tremenjuous energy. ; 

the gentleman in hall things. How he started !” | * First,—in horder to give myself a hideer “4 what a yeeneen hep 4 is 

ave past ha ay in the Citty. Although [ve hate or nine new soots 
T practis ridin and the acquirement of a steady and & a sure seat across 
heligant, yet I fansy they hall rekonise) County’ assijuously 4 week, at the Hippydrum Riding Grounds. 
on? vonshs wispers to me—* Jeatns, you’r hony afootman in disguise hafter| Many’s the tumbil I’ve ad, and the aking boans I've suflered from, though I 
| was grinnin in the Park or laffin at the Opra. 

t Music tol lol. That Lablash isa wopper « Every morning from 6 till 9, the inhabitance of Halbany may have 
agg. » COsen make Ce why some people called out * Bravo,’ some heen surnrised to hear the sounds of music ishing from the apartmince of 
body laft and some * Bravee. Bravee, Lablash,’ says 1, at which hevery| Jeames de la Pluche, Exquire, Letter Hex. It’s my dancing-master. From 

i . ; _ six to nine we have walces and polkies—at nine ‘ mangtiang & depotment,’ 
id ‘ier I’ve add new cushings put in, and my harms! he calls it; & the manner of hentering a room. complimenting the ost & 
in goold on the back. I’m dressed hall in black, excep a gold Waistcoat tess & compotting yourself at table. At nine I henter from my dressing- 
and dimind studds inthe embriderd busom of my shameese. 1 were a Ca-. room (has to a party), | make my bow—my master (he’s a Marquis in 
Tin, button ole, and have a double-barreld opera glas, so France, and ad misfortins, being connected with young Lewy Nepoleum) 

to. make Timmins, my sequd man, bring it in the other cabb. /reseaves me—I hadwance—speak abowt the weather & the toppix of the 

Vhat an igstronry exabishn that Pawdy Carter is! If those four gals gay jn an elegant & cussory manner. Brekfst is enounced by Fitzwarren, 
are fairies, Tellioni is sutnly the fairy Queend. She can do all that they can ny mann—we precede to the festive bord—complimence is igschanged 
a and something they can t. There's an indiscrible grace about her, and) with the manner of drinking wind, addressing your neighbor, employing 

Gams. ‘your napking & finger-glas, &c. And then we fall to vrekist, when 
ata w 7 Miss Hemly was noddin and winkin at me out of their box oN prommiss you the Marquis don’t eat like a commoner. He says I’m getten 
che eee beoe on very well—soon I shall be able to inwite people to brekist, like Mr. 


** What linx i’s she must av. Asif I could mount up there ! Mi 

Mills, my rivle in Halbany; Mr. Macauly, (who wrote that sweet book of 

bs P.S.—Talking of mounting hup! the St. Helena’s walked up 4 per ballets, * The Lays of Hancient Rum ;)) & the great Mr. Rodgers himself. 
cont this very day. - © The above was wrote some weeks back. I Aave given brekfsts sins then, 


** 2nd July.—Rode my bay oss Desperation in the park. There was me, reglar Deshunys. 1 have ad Farls and Ycounts—Barnits as any as I chose ; 
Lord George Ringwood (Lord Cingbar’s son), Lord Ballybunnion, Honorable and the pick of the Railway world, of which I form a member. Last Sun- 
Capting Trap, & several hother young swells. Sir John’s carridge there day was a grand Fete. I had the Eleet of my friends; the display was 
in coarse, — Miss Hemly lets tall her booky as I pass, and I’m obleged to get sumptious ; the company reshersy. Everything that Dellixy could suggest, 
hoff and pick it hup, & get splashed up to the his. The getting on hoss was by Gunter provided. 1 hada Countiss my on right & (the Countess of 
back agin is halways the juice & hall. Just as I was hon, Desperation be- \Wigglesbury, that loveliest and most dashing of Staggs, who may be called 
gins a porring the hair with his 4 feet, and sinks down so on his anches, ‘the Railway Queend, as my friend George H is the Railway King)— 
that I’m blest if I didn’t slipp hoff agin over his tail; at which Ballybun- on my left the Lady Blanche Bluenose—Prince Towrowski—the great Sir 
nion & the other chaps roared with lafter. ‘Huddlestone Fuddiestone, from the North, and a skoar of the fashn. I was 

* As Bally has istates in Queen’s County, I've put him on the Saint in my gloary. The dear Countess and Lady Blanche was dying with laffing 
Helena direction. We call it the ‘Great St. Helena Napoleon Junction, at my joax and fun. 1 was keeping the whole table in a roar—when there 
from Jamestown to Longwood.’ The French are taking it hup heagerly.”) came a ring at my door-bell, and sudnly Fitzwarren, my mann, henters with 

“6th July —Dined to-day at the London Tavin with one of the Welsh an air of constanation - «Theres somebody at the door,’ says he, in a vis- 
bords of Direction I’m hon. The Cwrwinwrw & Himwyddlywm, with tan-. per. ; 
nils through Snowding & Plinlimming  **Q, it’s that dear Lady Hemily,’ says I, ‘and that lazy raskle of a hus- 

‘Great nashnallity of coarse. Ap Shinkin in the chair, Ap Llwydd! band of her’s. Trot them in, Fitzwarren,’ (lor you see, by this time I had 
in the vice ; Welsh mutton for dinner; Welsh iron knives & forks ; Welsh adopted quite the manners and hease of the arristoxy.)—And so, going 
rabbit after dinner; and a Welsh harper, be hanged to him: he went out, with a look of wonder he returned presently, enouncing Mr. & Mrs. 
strummint on his hojous hinstrument and played a toon piguliarly disagree- Blodder. 
able to me / 1 turned gashly pail. The table—the guests—the Countiss—Towrous- 

“It was Pore Mary Hann. The clarrit holmost choaked me as I tried. ki, and the rest, Weald round & round before ny hagitated I's. Jt was my 
it, and I very nearly wep myself as | thought of her bewtifle blue i’s. Why Grandmother and Huncle Bill. She is a washerwoman at Healing Com- 
ham I always thinkin about that gal? Sasiaty is sasiaty, it’s lors is irre-| mon, and he—he keeps a wegetable donkey-cart. 
sistabl. Has a man of rank I cant marry a serving-made. What would Cinq- * Y, Y hadn't John, the tiger, igscluded them? He had tried. But the 
bar & Ballybunnnion say? unconscious, though worthy creeters, adwanced 1n spite ot him, Huncle Bill 

P.S. I don’t like the way that Cingbars has of borroing inoney, & halways bringing in the old jady grinning on bis harm ! 
making me pay the bill. Seven pound six at the Shipp. Grinnidge, which, ** Phansy my feelings.” 

grudge it, brown Ock is the best in Urup; nine, 

ound three at the Trafflygar, and seventeen pound sixteen & nine at the 
& Garter, Richmond, with the Conabeas St. Emilion & the Baroness A TRAIT OF SYDNEY SMITH. 
Frontignac. Not one word of French could I speak, and in consquince had! None but those who knew the man—I am not now speaking on the brilliant 
had nothink to do but to make myself halmost sick with heating hices and essayist or the vigorous reasoner—can form an adequate idea of his hatred of 
desert, while the hothers were chattering & parlyvoving. injustice, of his ready sympathy with the suifering, of the promptitude with 

“Ha! I remember going to Grinnidge once with Mary Hann, when we wuaich he succoured the struggling and the deserving, aud of the practical man- 
were more happy, (after a walk in the park, where we ad one gingy-beer ner in which he carried out his principles. Take the point of patronage. As 
betwigst us,) more appy with tea and a siuipie srimp than with hall this a writer, he always held that patronage was a trust of the most stringent na- 
splender !’’—— ture, and to be exercised by churchmen in a manner the most disinterested. 

Now it by no means fo lowed that because he, as a writer, contended for these 

“* July 24. My first floor apartmince in the Halbiny is now kimpletely | opinions that, as a Church dignitary, he should carry them out into practice. 
and chasely funnished—the droring-room with yellow satting and silver Had he forgotten his creed when invested with professional rank and authority, 
for the chairs and sophies—hemrall green tabbinet curtings with pink there were those, and not a few, to keep him in countenance. The Whigs 
velvet and goold borders and fringes; a light blue Haxminster Carpit, em- came into power; their clever and consistent champion was not forgotten ; 
broydered with tulips; tables, secritaires, cunsoles, &c., as handsome as 4nd, as Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, the living of Edmonton—a valuable 
goold can make them, and candlesticks and shandalers of the purest Hor-| ang desirable benefice—became at his disposal. It had previously been held 
molew. “er Mr. Tate, better known as * Tate of Richmond and the senior curate on 
_ Phe Dining-room furniture is all hoat, British Hoak; round igspand- .j6 benefice was the Rev. Thos. fate, the learned incumbent's son. Some 
ing table, like a trick in a Pantimime, iccommadating any number from 5) short tune afier Canon Tate’s demise, Mr. Smith called on the bereaved family. 


|The meeting was painful, and the more because the visitor adverted, in feeling 
decorats the wall—namely, the Dake of Wellington. There’s ot his both as a father and a friend, of him whose 
Grace. For I've remarked that if you wish to pass for a man of weight & One ane ” > 
consideration you should holways and him—I have a valluble 's . hava now Sydney 
one lickwise of my Qeend, and 2 of Prince Halbert—has a Field Martail/ startle youy—paintully, perhaps. wing is given 
and halso as a private Gent. I despise the vulgar snears that are daily ier , : 
hullered aside tots Igsolted Pottentat. Betwixt the Prins & the Dake _** No,” was the reply ; “ we feel no surprise at the ComENanes. It was a 
hangs me, in the Uniform of the Cingbar Malitia, of which Cingbars hag| ting of too much cousequence long to remain vacant. 
made me Capting. | “lem glad, was the rejoinder, * to hear you speak so calmly of a result 

** The Libery is not yet done. _ that was inevitable.’ Q 

“ But the Bedd-roomb is the Jem of the whole—if you could but see it!“ For ourselves,” was the aoswer, “we had no hope. The income of the 
such a Bedworr! I’ve a Shyval Dressing Glass festooned with Walanseens venefice,—the interest that wou d be made for it, —the many expectants which 
Lace, and lighted up of evenings with rose colored tapers. Goold dressing | such a vacancy would create,—the personal claims upon individual members of 
case and twilet of Dresding Cheny—My bed white and gold with curtings (the Chapter, which such a prize was sure to bring forward,—all these forbade 
of pink and silver brocayd held up a top by a goold Qpid who seems always 47 Cherishing the slightest hope on the subject. 
smilin angillicly hon me, has I lay with my Ed on my piller hall sarounded|  “ Well,” cried Sydney Smith, “ the appointment has been made, and I be- 
with the finist Mechlin, 1 have a own man, a yuth under him, 2 groorabs, lieve tt to be a good one.” 
and a timmale for the house—I’ve 7 osses: in cors if I hunt this winter ] “No doubt vi it,’ was the acquiescent remaré ; “ the character of the pa- 
must increase my ixtablishment. | trons guarantees it.” 

** N.B. Heverythink looking well in the City. Saint Helenas,12pm., “It 1s given,” continued the Canon quietly, “toa gentleman whose sur- 
Mada ars, 9§, Saffron Hill & Rookery Junction, 24, and the new lines in Dame is the same as that of the last incumbent—Tate ; and he is said to be at 
prospick equily incouraging. ‘this moment staying somewhere in the neighbourhood of London.” 


“ People phansy its hall gaiety and pleasure the life of us fashnabble | ‘An immaterial point to us,” was the reply. ‘ He can be no relative of 
gents abou d—But I can tell ’em its not hall goold that glitters. They) ours—we know nothing about him—nothing save this, that he is a fortunate 


don’t know our momints of hagony, hour ours of studdy and reflecshun. pa.” 
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** And curious enough,” continved the dignitary with unruffled gravity, ‘‘his Britain and the United States to a portion of that territory the subject of nego- 
Christian name is Thomas.” uation and formal diplomatic transactions between those two nations. 

“ We have no kn wledge of him,” was the reply,-—* none whatever,—nor _ It is, on the contrary, from her silence with respect to the continued occupa- 
he, of course, of us.” tion, by the British, of their settlements in the Columbia territory, subsequently 

** Strange indeed, considering you are the party!’ cried Sydney Smith, with to the convention of 1814, and when as yet there had been no transfer of her 
a humourous bu: most benevolent smile. ‘ You,” glancing at the son of his rights, claims, or pretensions to the United States; and from ler silence also 
old friend, “you are the man—you, and no other—the vicar of Edmonton!” while important negotiations respecting the Columbia territory incompatible al- 

Which was the happiest of the assembled group ?—the party who so unex. together with her ancient claim between G. Britain and the U. Siates, fairly to 
pectedly received so valuable a benefice, or the generous-hearted man wao so! be inferred that Spain considered the stipulations of the Noo ka convention , 
delicately bestowed it ! and the principles therein laid down, to be still in force. 

I annex 4 letter, written not many months before his death Though brief,, But the American plenipotentiary goes so far as to sav that the British go- 
it merits preservation, for it is characteristic of the writer. His allusion to his vernment itself had no idea, in 1818, that the Nootka Sound convention was 
own career is interesting, and the caution which he gives to his young clerica! then in force, because no reference was made to it on the part of England du- 
correspondent fall of wisdom and kindness. {t is tantamount to this warning: ring the negotiation of that year, on the Oregon question 
—Don't rashly adopt my principles. They are always perilous, and toa, In reply to this argument, it will be sufficient for the undersigned to remind 
young churchman often ruinous. My projessional success is the exception, not |the American p enipotentiary that inthe year 1818 no claim, as derived from 
the rule.” | Spain, was or could be put forth by the U. States, seeing that it was not until 

The passage alluded ‘to is one—beautiful and apposite, by the way, in no the following year, (1819,) that the treaty was concluded by which Spein 
common degree—whicn closes the most forcible of Sydney Smith's occasional transferred to the United States her rights, claims, and pretensions to any 
sermons. His clerical correspondent wes anxious to use it ona public occasion territories west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the 42d paraliel of lat. 
of some pressing emergency. His am was to render it subservient to those) tude. 
feelings of toleration, forbearance, and charity, which form the real secret of | Hence, it is obvious that in the year 1818 no eccasion had arisen for appeal- 
ruling well and wisely, aud which the Premier is quietly adopting into his sys- ing to the qualified nature of the rights, claims, and preten-ions so transferred 
tem of Irish policy. May they ve blessed to the tranquillity and prosperity of —a qualification imposed, or at least recognised by the couvention of Nootka, 
a lovely land ! | The tle of the U. States to the valley of the Columbia, the American pleni- 

“55, Green Street, Grosvenor-Square, April 23, 1844. _ potentiary observes is older than the Florida treaty of February, 1819, and ex- 

“ Sir,—The story of Abraham aud the wayfaring man was introduced by me jists independently of its provisions. Even supposing, thea, that the British 
into a sermon [ preached at Bristol many years ago. It was taken from He- construction of the Nootka Sound convention was correct, it could not apply to 
ber's edition of the works of Jeremy Taylor,—I believe from the life of Tay- ‘this portion of the territory in dispute. 
lor. I have no recoliection of the words of the narrative, nor any copy of the!; ‘The undersigned must be permitted respectfully to inquire, upon what prin- 


sermon, or else | wou d send itto you. 
“T am much flattered by your good opinion and very kind expressions ; and 
am, Sir, your very obedient servant, Syoney 
“If youcan get the fable, allow me to exhort you to think a little before you 


introduce it. | have acted with uniform temerity through life ; but it may not, 


ciple, unless it be upon the principle which forme the foundation of the Nootka 
‘convention, could the U. States have acquired a title to any part of the Oxegon 
territory, previously to the treaty of 1819, and independently of its provisions? 
By discovery, exploration, settlement, will be the answer 

But, says the American plenipotentiary, in avother part of bis statement, the 


suit others as well as it happens to have suited me. S.S.” |jrights of Spain to the west coast of America, as far north as the Gist deg of 
latitude, were so complete as never to have been scrivusly questioned by any 
OREGON.—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, _Exropean nation. 
{Concluded } li Thev had been maintained by Spain with the most vigilant jealousy, ever 
; Wasutneton, July 29, 1845. since the discovery of the American continent, and bad been scquiesced in by 


Notwithstanding the prolix discussion which the subject has undergone, the all European powers They had been admitted even by Russia; and that, too, 
undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's envoy extraordinary and minister pleni-| 8®4¢r 4 sovereign peculiarly tenacious of the territoris! rights of her empire, 
potentiary, feels obliged to piece on reeord a few observations in reply to the who, when complaints had been made to the Court of Russia against Russian 
statement, which he bad the honor to receive, on the 16th of this month from S¥bjects, for violating the Spanish territory on the northwest coast of America, 
the hands of the Secretary of State of the United States, terminating with a (did not hesitate to assure the King of Spain that she was extremely sorry that 
proposition on the part of the United States for the settlement of the Oregon the repeated orders issued to prevent the subjects of Rus-ia from violating, tn 
question. | the smallest degree, the territory belonging to another power, sliould have been 

In th s paper it is stated, that “the title of the United States to that portion, disobeyed. : . oe : 
of the Oregon territory between the valley of the Columbia and the Russien|| In what did this alleged violation of territory consist! Assuredly iu some 
line, in 54 deg. 40 min. north latitude, is recorded in the Florida treaty. Under attempted acts of discovery, exploration or settlement. 
this treaty, dated on the 22d February, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States}; At that time, Russia stood in precisely the same position with reference to 
all her rights, claims, and pretensions to any territories West of the Rocky the exclusive rights of Spain asthe UV. States; and any acts im coutravention 
Mountains, and north of the 42d parallel of latitude” ‘ We contend,” says|f those rights, whether emanating from Russia or from the U States, wold 
the Secretary of State, “that at the date of this convention, Spain had a good, Becessarily be judged by one and the same rule. 
title, as against Great Britain, to the whole Oregon territory ; and, if this be); How, then, can it be pretended that acts which, im the case of Russia, were 
esiablished, the question is then decided in favor of the United States,” the, considered as criminal violation of the Spanish territory, should, m the case 
convention between Great Britain and Spain, signed at the Escurial, on the of citizens of the U. States, be appealed to as construing « valid title to the 
28th October, 1790, notwithstanding. | territory affected by them; and yet from this inconsistency the American pleni- 


“If,” says the American plenipotentiary, * it should appear that this treaty) potentiary cannot escape if he persists in considering the American title to have 
was transient in its very nature; that it conferred upon Great Britain no right) been perfected by discovery, exploration, and settlement, when as yet Spain 
but that of merely trading with the Indians. whilst the country should remain||had made no transfer of her rights, if, to use his own words, * that title is 
unsettled, and making the necessary establishments for this purpose ; that it “der than the Florida treaty, and exists independently of its provisions.” 
did not interfere with the ultimate sovereignty of Spain over the territory; | According to the doctrine of exclusive dominion, the exploration of Lewia 
and, above all, that it was annulled by the war between Spain and Great Bri ‘and Clarke, and the establishment founded at the mouth of the Columbia, must 
tain in 1796, and bas vever since been renewed by the parties, then the British be condemned as encroachments on the territorial rignts of Spat. 
claim to any portion of the territory will prove to be destitute of foundation "|; According to the opposite principle by which discovery, exploration, and set- 
The undersigaed wil! enveavour tu show, not only that when Spain concluded jtlement are considered as giving a valid claim to territory, those very acts are 
with the United States the treaty of 1819, commonly called the Florida treaty, jreferred to in the course of the same paper as constituling a complete title in 
the convention concluded between the former power and Great Britain, in 1790, favor of the U. States. 
was considered by the parties to it to be still m force; but even that, if uo|| Besides, how shall we reconcile the high estimation of the territorial rights 
such treaty had ever existed, Gireat Britain would stand, with reference to a of Spain, considered independently of the Nootka Sound convention, with the 
claim to the Oregon territory, in a position at least as favorable as the United jcourse observed by the J. States in the diplomatic transactions with Great 
States. |Britain, previously to the conclusion of the Florica treaty! The ¢ aim ad- 
The treaty of 1790 is not appealed to by the British government, as the |vanced for the restitution of Fort George under the first article of the treaty 
American plenipoteutiary seems to suppose, as their * main reliance in the of Guent; the arrangement concluded for the joint occupation of the Oregon 
present discussion ; it is appealed to to show that, by the treaty of 1819, by territory by Great Britain and the U. States; and, above al!, the proposal ac- 
which ‘ Spain ceded to the Uoued States all her rights, claims, and pretensions, tually made on the part of the U. States fora partition of the Oregon territory ; 
to any territories west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the 42d paraliel| all which transactions took place in the year 1818, when, as yet Spain had made 
of latitude.” the Unied States acquired uo right to exclusive dominion over! ‘no transfer or cession of her rights—appear to be as little reconcilable with any 
any part of the Oregon territory. regard for those rights while still vested in Spam, as the claim founded on dis- 
The treaty of 1790 embraced, in fact, a variety of objects. It partook in covery, exploration, and settlement accomplished previously to the t-ansfer of 
some of its stipulations of the nature of a commercial convention ; in other ithose rights to the U. States 
respects, it must be considered as an acknowledgment of existing rights—an , Supposing the arrangement proposed in the year 1818, or any other arrange- 
admission of certain priucipies of international law, not to be revoked at the ment for the partition of the Oregon territory to have been concluded in those 
pleasure of either party, or to be set aside by a cessation of friendiy relations days, between Great Britain and this country, what would, iu that case, have 
between them. , vecome of the exclusive rights of Spain! 
Viewed in the former liglit, 1's stipulations might have been considered as| There would have been no refuge for the U. States but in an appeal to the 
cancelled in consequence of the war which subsequently took place between |principles of the Nootka convention. 
the contracting parties, were it not that by the treaty coucluded at Madrid, on’ | To deny this, then, the validity of the Nootka convention, is to proclaim the 
the 28th August, 1814, it was declared that all the treaties of commerce which ‘illegality of any title founded on discovery, exploration, or settlement, previous 
subsisted between the two nations (Great Britain and Spain) in 1796 were to the conclusion of the Florida treaty. 
thereby ratified and confirmed. | To appeal to the Florida treaty as conveying to the United States any ex- 
In the latter point of view, the restoration of a state of peace was of itself’ clusive nights, is to attach a character of encroachment and of viwlation of the 
sufficient to restore the admissions coatained in the convention of 1790 to their rights of Spain to every act to which the U. States appealed ja the negotiation 
full original force and vigor. _of 1818, as giving them a claim to terriuory on the northwest cuast. 
There are, besides, very positive reasons for concluding that Spain did not. ‘These conclusions appear to the undersigned to be irresistible. 
consider the stipulations of the Nootka convention to have been revoked by | The U. States can found no claim on discovery, exploration, and settlement, 
the war of 1796, so as to require, in order to be binding on her, that they should effected previously to the Florida treaty, without admitting the principles of 
have been expressly revived or renewed on the restoration of peace between, the Nootka convention, and the consequent validity of the parallel claims of 
the two countries. Had Spain considered that convention to have been an- (reat Britain founded on like acts; nor can they appeal to any exclusive right 
nulled by the war; in other words, had she considered herself restored to her ‘as acquired by the Florida treaty. without upsetting all claims adduced in their 
former position and pretensions with respect to the exclusive dominion over| own proper right, by reason of discovery, exploration, and settlement, antece- 
the unoccupied paris of the North American continent, it is not to be imagined) dent to that arrangement. 
that she would have passively submitted to see the contending claims of Great|| The undersigned trusts that he has now shown that the convention of 1790, 
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(the Nootka Sound convention), has continued in full and complete force up to from the moment of the original! transfer or sale, continued to be occupied by 


the present moment :— 


(British subjects. 


By reason, in the first place, of the commercial character of some of its pro- |, These are the acts of discovery, exploration, and settlement, referred to by 


visions, as such expressly renewed by the convention of August, 1814, between 


Great Britain and Spain: 


By reason, in the next place, of the acquiescence of Spain in various trans- ; 
, and to give to them the utmost value to which they can in fairness be entitled ; 


actions to which it is not to be supposed that that power would have assented 
had she not felt bound by the provisions of the convention in question. 
And, thirdly, by reason of repeated acts of the government of the U. States 


previous to the conclusion of the Florida treaty. manifesting adherence to the 
principles of the Nootka convention, or at ieast dissent from the exclusive pre- | 


tensions of Spain. 


Having thus replied, and he hopes satisfactorily, to the observations of the | 
American plenipotentiary with respect to the effect of the Nootka Sound con- 


vention and the Florida treaty, as bearing upon the subject uf the present dis- . ‘ 
79 gu J P g ver, who sailed in ships of the royal navy of Great Britain, and who were 


cussion, the undersigned must endeavour to show that even if the Nootka Soun 


convention had never existed, the position of Great Britain in regard to her 
claim, whether to the whole or to any particular portion of the Oregon terri- 
| 


tory, is at least as good as that of the U. States. 


This branch of the subject must be considered, first, with reference to prin- 


ciple—to the right of either party, Great Britain or the U. States, to explore or! : : 
P 8 oma P , coverer himself or by his government. Sorecently as the year 1826, the Ame- 


make settlements in the Oregon territory without violation of the rights o 


in; an t, ing the first i ; it “rica | 
Spain and next, supposing the Bret to be decided affirmatively, with 7 econ their reports, that ** respecting the mouth of the Columbia river, we know no- 


to the relative value and importance of the acts of discovery, exploration, an 
settlements effected by each. 


As relates to the question of principle, the undersigned thinks he can furnish 
no better argument than that contained in the following words, which he has 


already unce quoted from the statement of the American plenipotentiary : 


“ The title of the U. States to the valley of the Columbia is older than the 
Florida treaty of February, 1819, under which the U. States acquired all the 
rights of Spain to the northwest coast of America, aud exists independently of | 
its provisions.” And again: “the title of the U. States to the entire region 
drained by the Columbia river and its branches, was perfect and complete | 
before the date of the treaties of joint occupancy uf October, 1818, and Au- 


gust, 1827.” 


The title thus referred to, must be that resting on discovery, exploration, and | 


settlement. 


If this title, then, is good, or rather was good, as against the exclusive pre-| 
tensions of Spain, previously to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, so must 


the claims of Great Britain, resting on the same grounds, be good also. . 


Thus, then, it seems manifest that, with or without the aid of the Nootka 


Sound convention, the claims of Great Britain, resting on discovery, explora 


tion, and settlement, are, in point of principle, equally valid with those of the 


U. States. 


Let us now see how the comparison will stand when tried by the relative’ 


value, importance, and authenticity of each. 


ithe U. States as giving them a claim to the valley of the Columbia, in their 


own proper right. 
The British government are disposed to view them in the most liberal sense, 


, bat there are circumstances at/ending each and all of them which must, in the 

‘opinion of any impartial investigator of the subject, take from them a great deal 
of the effect which the American negotiators assign to them as giving to this 
country a claim to the entire region drained by the Columbia and its branches. 
‘| In the first place, as relates to the discovery of Gray, ic must be remarked 
\\that he was a private navigator, sailing principally for the purposes of trade, 
| which fact establishes a wide difference, in a national point of view, between 
| the discoveries accomplished by him and those effected by Cook and Vancou- 


ssent to the northwest coast for the express purpose of exploration and disco- 
very. 

In the next place, it is a circumstance not to be lost sight of, that it was not 
\for several years followed up by any act which could give it value in a national 
point of view; it was not in trath made known to the world either by the dis- 


rican plenipotentiaries in London remarked with great correctness, in one of 


, thing of Gray's discoveries but through British accounts.”’ 

|| In the next place, the connexion of Gray's discovery with that of Lewis and 
/Clark is interrupted by the intervening exploration of Lieut. Broughton, of the 
Hritish surveying ship ‘* Chatham.” 

|| With respect to the expedition of Lewis and Clarke it must, on aclose ex- 
amination of the route pursued by them, be confessed that, neither on their out- 
‘ward journey to the Pacific, nor on their homeward journey to the U States, 
\did they touch upon the head waters of the principal branch of the Columbia 
iriver, which jie far to the north of the parts of the country traversed and ex- 
plored by them 

Thompson of the British Northwest Company wes the first civilized person 
\who navigated the northern, in reality the main, branch of the Columbia, or 
traversed any part of the country drained by it. 

It was by a tributary of the Columbia that Lewis and Clarke made their way 
| to the main stream of that river, which they reached at a point distant, it is 
| believed, not more than two hundred miles from the point to which the river 
had already been explored by Broughton. 
| These facts, the undersigned conceives, will be fonnd snfficient to reduce 
| the value of Lewis and Ciarke’s exploration on the Columbia to limits which 
|, would by no means justify a claim to the whole valley drained by that river and 
branches. 
| As to settlement, the qualified nature of the rights devolved to the United 
\|States by virtue of the restitution of Port Astoria has already been pointed 


Rejecting previous discoveries north of the 42d parallel of latitude as not! 9.5 


sufficiently authenticated, it will be seen on the side of Great Britain, that, in| 
1778, Capt. Cook discovered Cape Flattery, the southern entrance of the straits 
of Fuca. Cook must also be considered the discoverer of Nootka Svund, in| |fom 


It will thus be seen, the undersigned covfidentiy believes, that on the grounds 
lof discovery, exploration, and settlement, Great Britain has nothing to fear 
a comparison of her claims to the Oregon territory, taken as a whole, with 


consequence of the want of authenticity in the alleged previous discovery of those of the U. States. 


that port by Perez. 


| That reduced to the valley drained by the Columbia, the facts on which the 


In 1787, Capt. Berkeley, a British subject, in a vessel under Austrian colors, United States rest their case are far from being of that complete and exclusive 


discovered the straits of Fuca. 


| character which would justify a claim to the while vailey of the Columbia; 


In the same year, Capt. Duncan, in the ship “ Princess Royal,” eniered the ‘aod 


straits, and traded at the village of Classet. 


Tu 1788, Meares, a British subject, formed the establishment at Nootka, 


which gave rise to the memorable discussion with the Spanish government, 


ending in the recognition, by that power, of the nght of Great britain to form 


le claim of Great Britain, in every poimt of view, seems to have been 
‘clearly demonstrated. 
| After this exposition of the views entertained by the British government re- 


That, especially as relates to Vancouver's island, taken by itself, the pre- 


settlements in the unoccupied parts of the northwest portion of the American’ specting the relative value and importance of the British and American claims, 


continent, and in an engagement, on the part of Spain, to reinstate Meares in 
the possession from which he had been ejected by the Spanish commanders. 
In 1792, Vancouver, who had been sent from England to witness the fulfil- 
ment of the above-mentioned engagement, and to effect a survey of the north 
west coast, departing from Nootka Sound, entered the straits of Fuca; and, 
after an accurate survey of the cuasts and inlets on both sides, discovered a 
passage northwards into the Pzcific by which he returned to Nootka—having 
thus circumnavigated the island which now bears his name. And here we 


have, as far as relates to Vancouver's island, as complete a case of discovery, | 


exploration, and settlement, as can weil be presented, giving to Great Britain, 
in any arrangement that may be made with regard to the territory in dispute, 
the strongest possib!e claim to the exclusive possession of that island. 


While Vancouver was prosecuting discovery and exploration by sea, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, a partner in the Northwest Company, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, discovered the head waters of the river since called Frazer's river, 
and, following for some time the course of that river, effected a passage to the 
sea—being the first civilized man who traversed the continent of America from 
sea to sea in those latitudes. On the return of Mackenzie to Canada, the North- 
west Company established trading posts in the country to the westward of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In 1806 and 1811, respectively, the same company estab!ished posts on the 
Tacoutche, Tesse, and the Columbia. 

In the year 1811, ‘Thompson, the astronomer of the Northwest Company, 
discovered the northern head waters of the Columbia, and, following its course 
till joined by the rivers previously discovered by Lewis and Clark, he continued 
his journey to the Pacific. 

fan that time unul the year 1818, when the arrangement for the joint oc- 
cupancy of the territory was concluded, the Northwest Company continued to 
extend their operations throughout the Oregon territory, and to ‘occupy,’ it 
may be said, as far as occupation can be effected in regions so inaccessible and 
destitute of 

While all this passing, the fo'lowing events occurred which constitute 
the American claim in their own proper right 

In 1792, Gray entered the mouth of the Columbia River. 

In 1805, Lewis and Clark effected a passage across the Rocky Mountains, 
and discovering a branch of the Columbia River, followed it until they reached 
the ocean. 

In 1811, the trading post or settlement of Astoria was established at the 
inouth of the Columbia, on the northern side of that river. 


The post or settlement passed during the last war into British hands by the | 


voluntary act of the persous in charge of it,—a fact mosi clearly established. 
It was restored to the U. States in 1818, with certain well authenticated reser- 
vations ; but it was pever actually re-occupied by American citizens, having 


| the American plenipotentiary will not be surprised to hear that the undersigned 
does not feel at liberty to accept the proposal offered by the American plenipo- 
| |tentiary for the settlement of the question. 

This proposal, in fact, offers less than that tendered by the American pleni- 
ppetatiories in the negotiation of 1826, and declined by the British g vern- 
ment, 

On that occasion it was proposed that the navigation of the Columbia should 
‘be made free to both parties. 

| On this nothing 1s said in the proposal to which the undersigned has now the 
‘honor to reply ; while, with respect to the proposed freedom of the ports on 
Vancouver's Island south of lat. 49 deg, the tacts which have been appealed 
to in this paper, as giving to Great Britain the strongest claim to the possessioa 
iof the whole islaad, would seem to deprive such a proposal of any value. 

| The undersigned, therefore, trusts that the American pleaipotentiary will be 
prepared to offer some further proposal fur the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
ton more consistent with fairness and equity, and with the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the British Government, as defined in the statement which the under- 
signed had the honor to present to the American plesipotentiary at the early 
ipart of the preseat negotiation. 2 

| The undersigned, British plenipotentiary. has the honor to renew to the 
Hon. James Buchanan, Secretary of State and plenipotentiary of she U. States, 
tne assurance of his bigh consideration, P. PAKENHAM. 
Hon. James Buchanan, &c 

DerartMentT or Stare, Washington, Aug. 30, 1845. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the U. States, deems it his duty to 
‘make some observations in reply to the statement of her Britannie Majesty's 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, marked K P , and dated 29th 
July, 1845. 

Preliminary to the discussion, it is necessary to fix our attention upon the 


precise question under consideration, inthe present stage of the negotiation. 
| This question simply is, were the titles of Spain and the U. States, when united 
by the Florida treaty on the 22¢ of Feb , 1819, good as against Great Britain 
to the Oregon territory as far north as the Russian line, in the lat. of 54 deg. 
‘40 min.? If they were, it will be admitted that this whole tervitory now-be- 
longs tothe U. States. 

| The undersigned again remarks that it is nut his purpose to repeat the argu- 
iment by which his predecessor, Mr. Calhoun, has demonstrated the American 
tile * to the entire region drained by the Columbia river aud its branches.” 
‘He will not thus impair its force. 

| Jtis contended, on the part of Great Uritain, that the U Srates acquired and 
jheld the Spanish title subject to the terms and conditions of the Nootka Sound 
convention, concluded between Great Britain and Spain, at the Escurial, on 


28th October, 1790. 
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In opnosi ion to the argument of the vudersigaed contained i his statement bringing with then their sovereign jurtsdiction, there would have been much 
marked J. B. maintaining that tois convention had been annulled by tye war force in the arguincat. But such an admission never was made, and never was 
between Spain and Great Britain, in 1796, end has never since been revived intended to be made, by Spain The Nootka convention is arbitrary and arti- 
by the parties, the British plenipotentiary, in his statement marked RP, has ficial in the highest degree, and ts an. thing rather than the mere acknowledg- 
taken the following positions :— ment of simple and elementary principles consecrated by the law of nations. 

1. “That when Spain concluded with the U. States the treaty of 1819, com- ‘n all its provisions it is expressly confined to Great Britain and Spain, and ac- 
monly called the Florida treaty, the convention concluded between the former knowledges no right whatever in any third power to interfere with the north- 
power and Great Britain, in 1790, was considered by the parties to it to be still west coast of America. Neither in its terms, nor in its essence, does it contain 
in force.” any ackuowledgment of previously subsisting territorial rights in Great Britain, 

And 2. “ But that, even if no such treaty had ever existed, Great Britain or any other nation. J: is strictiv confined to future engagements: and these 
would stand, with reference to a claim to the Oregon territory, iv a position at are of a most peculiar character. 
least as favorable as the U. States.” ' Even under the construction of its provisions maintained by G. Britain, her 

The undersigned wil! follow, step by step, the argument of the British pleni- claim does not extend to plant colonies: which she would have had a right to 
potentiary in support of the<e propositions do under the law of nations, had the country been unappropriated ; but it is 

The British plenipotentiary states “ that the treaty of 1790 is not appealed limited to a mere rigbt of joint occupancy, not in respect to any part, but to 
to by the British government, as the American plenipotentiary seems to sup- the whole, the sovereignty remaining in abeyance. And to what kind of oceu- 
pose, as their “‘ nain reliance” in the preseat discussion ; but to show that, paucy' Not separate and distinct colonies, but scattered settlements, inter- 
by the Plorida treaty of 1819, the U. States acquired no right to exclusive do- mingled with each otler, over the whole surface of the territory, for the single 
minion over any part of that Oregon territory. purpose of trading with the Indians, to all of which the subjects of each power 

The undersigned had believed that ever since 1826, the Nootka convention should bave free access, the right of exclusive dominion remaining suspended. 
has been regarded by the British Government as their main, if not their only “vrely, it cannot be successfully contended that such a treaty is “an admission 
reliance. The very nature and peculiarty of their claim identified it with the of certain principles of international law,” so sacred and so perpetual in their 
construction which they have impo-ed upon this convention, and necessarily ex nature as not to be annulled by war. On the contrary, from the character of 
cludes every uther basisof tile. What but to accord with this construction its provisions, it cannot be supposed for a single moment that it was intended 
could have caused Messrs Huskisson and Addington, the British commission-| for any purpose but that of a mere temporary arrangement between G, Britain 
ers, in specifying their title, on the 16th Dec., 1826, to declare **ihat Great and Spain. The law of nations recogi-es no such principles in regard to un- 
Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that territory. Her appropriated territory as those embraced in this treaty; and the British pleni- 
present claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, is limited to a right) potentiary must fail in the attempt to prove that it contains “ an admission of 
of joint occupancy in common wit) other States, leaving the right of exclusive certain principles of international law " which will survive the shock of war. 
dominion in abeyance.’ And again: * By that convention (of Nootka) ii But the British plenipotentiary contends that from the silence of Spain du- 
was agreed that all parts of the northwestern coast of America, not already rng the negotiations of 1818 between G Britain and the U, States respecting 
occupied at the time by either of the contracting parties, should thencefurward the Oregon territory, as well as “ from her silence with respect to the continued 
be equally open to the subjects of both for all purposes of commerce and set- occupation by the British of their settlements in the Columbia territory, sub- 


tlement—the sovereignty remaining in abeyance.”” But on this subject we are 
not left to mere inferences, however clear. The British commissioners in their 
statement which the undersigned has just quoted, have virtually abandoned any, 
other title which Great Britain may have previously asserted to the territory wm 
dispute, and expressly declare ** that whatever that title may have been, how- 
ever, either on the part of Great Britain or on that of Spain, prior to the con 

vention of 1750, it was thenceforward no longer to be traced in vague narratives 
of discoveries, several of them admitted to be apocryphal, but in the text and 
stipulations of that convention itself” 

And again, in summing up their whole case, they say : 

“ Admitting chat the U. States have acquired ali the rights which Spain pos- 
sessed up to the treaty of Florida, either in virtue of discovery, or, as is pre- 
tended, in right of Louisiana, Great Britain maintains that the nature and ex 
tent of these rights, as well as the rights of Great Britain, are fixed and define 
by the convention of Nootka,” &c. &e. Ke. 

The undersigned, after a careful examination, can discover nothing in the 
note of the present British plenipotentiary to Mr Calhoun, of the 12th of 
September last, to impair the force of, these declarations and admissions of bis 
predecessors. On the contrary, its general tone is in perfect accordance with 
them. 

Whatever may be the consequences, then whether for good or evii—whether 
to strengthen or to destroy the Bri'ish claim—it is now too late for the British) 
Government to vary their position If the Nootka convention confers upon 
them no such right as they claim, they cannot at this late hour go behind its 
provisions, and set up c'aims which, in 1826, they admiited had been merged, 
** in the text and stipulations of that convention itself” 

The undersigned regrets that the British plenipotentiary has not noticed his 
exposition of the true construction of tue Nootka convention He had endea. 
voured, and he believes successfully, to prove that this treaty was transient in 
its very nature: that it conferred upon Great Britain no right but that of merely 
trading with the Indians whilst the country should remain unsettled, and making 
the necessary establishments for ths purpose; and that it did not interfere 
with the ultimate sovereignty of Spain over the territory. The British pleni | 
potentiary has not attempied to resist these cone! :siens, if they be fair and 
legitimate, then it wou!d not avai! Great Britain, even ti -he should prove the 
Nootka convention to be still in force. On the contrary, this convention, 1 the 
construction placed upon it by the undersigned be correct, contains a cl. ar vir. 
tual admission on the part of Great Britam that Spain held the eventual right 
of sovereignty over the whole disputed territory : and consequently that it now 
belongs to the U States. 

The value of this admission, made in 1799, is the same whether or not the 
convention has continued to exist until the present day. But he is willing to 
leave this point on the uncontroverted argument contained in his former siate- 


sequently to the convention of 1814," i may fairly “ be inferred that Spain 
considered the stipulations of the Nootka convention, and the principles therein 
laid down, to be still in force ” 

The undersigned cannot imagine a case where the obligations of a treaty, 
once extinguished by war, can be revived without a positive agreement to this 
effect between the parties. Even if both parties, after the conciusion of peace, 
should perform positive and unequivocal acts in accordance with its provisions, 
these must be construed as merely voluntary, to be discontinued by either at 
pleasure. But im the present case it is not even pretended that Spain per- 
formed any act in accordance with the convention of Nootka Sound, after ber 
treaty with G. Britain of 1814. Her mere silence is relied upon to revive that 
convention. 

The undersigned asserts confidently, that neither by public nor private law 
will the mere silence of ove party, whilst another 1s encroaching upon his rights, 
even if he had knowledge of this encroachment, deprive him of these rights. 
If this principle be correct as applied to individuals, it holds with much greater 
force in regard to nations. The feeble may not be in a condition to complain 
against the powerful: and thus the encroachment of the strong would convert 
uself into a perfect title against the weak. 

In the present case, it was scarcely possible for Spain even to have !earned 
the pendency of negotiations betweeu the U. States and G. Britain, in relation 
to the northwest coast of America, before she had ceded all her rights on that 
coast to the former by the Florida treaty of 22d Feb.. 1819 The convention 
of joint occupation between the U. States and G. Britain was not signed st 
London until the 20th Oct , 1818—but four months previous to the date of the 
florida treaty ; and the ratifications were not exchanged, and the convention 
published, uniil the 30th of Jan., 1819 

Besides, the nego'iations which ter.ninated in the Florida treaty had been 
commenced as early as December, 1815, and were in full progress on the 20th 
‘October, 1818, when the conveution was signed vetween Great Britain and the 
United States. It does not appear, therefore, that Spam had any knowledge 
of the existence of these negotiations ; and evenif this were otherwise, she 
would have had no motive to complain, as she was in the very actof transfer- 
ring all her rights to the United States. 

But, says the British plenipotentiary, Spain looked in silence on the contin- 
ved occupation by the British of the settiem-nts in the Columbia territory sub- 

sequently to the convention of 1814 ; and, therefore she considered the Nuot ka 
Sound convention to be stil m force. The period of the silence, so far as it 
could affect Spain, commenced on the 28th day of August, 1814, the date of 
| the additional articles to the treaty of Madrid, and terminated on the 22d Feb- 
roary, 1819, the date of the Floridatreaty. Js there the least reason from this 
silence to infer an admission of Spain of the continued existence of the Nootka 
Sovad convention? In the first place, this convention was entirely confined 
|“ to landing on the coasts or those seas, in places not already occupied, for the 


ment. 
| purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the country, or of 


But is the Nootka Sound convention still in force? The British plenipoten- 


| making settlements there.’ Jt did not extend to the interior. At the date 


tiary does not contest the clear general principle of public law, ** that war ter-, 
of this covention, no person dreamed that British traders from Canada, or 


minates all subsisting treaties between the belligerent powers."’ He contends, 


however, in the first place, that this convention is partly commercial: and that, 
so far as it partakes of this character it was revived by the treaty concluded at. 
Madrid on the 28:h of August, 1814, which declares “that al] the treaties of 
commerce which subsisted betwen the two parties (Great Britain and Spain) 
in 1796, were thereby ratified and confirmed,” and 2d “that m other respects; 
it must be considered as an acknowledgment of subsisting rights-~an admission) 
of certain principles of international law’ not to be revoked by war. 

In regard to the first proposition, the undersigned ts satistied to leave the 
question to rest upon his former argument, as the British plenipotentiary has! 
contented himself with merely asserting the fact, that the commercial portion 
of the Nootka Sound convention was revived by the treaty of 1814, without 
even specifying what he considers to be that portion of that convention. If the 
undersigned had desired to strengthen his former position, he might have re- 
peated with great effect the argument contained in the note of Lord Aberdeen 
to the Duke of Sotomayor, dated 30th June, 1845, in which bis Lord. bip clearly 
established that all the treaties of co:;nmerce subsisting between Great Britain 
and Spain previous to 1796 were confined to the trade with Spain alone, and 
did not embrace her colonies and remote possessions 

The second an aN of the British plenipotentiary deserves greater atten- 
tion. Does the } 
taining “an acknowledgment of subsisting mghts—an admission of certain 


ootka Sound convention belong to that class of treaties con- | 


Hodson’s Bay, would cross the Rocky mounteins and encroach on the rights 
of Spain from that quarter. Great Britain had never made any settlement on 
the purthwestern coast of America, from the date of the Nootka Sound con- 
vention until the 22d February, 1819 ; nor, so far as the undersigned is inform- 
ed, has she done so down to the present moment. 

Spain could not, therefore, have complained of any such settlement. In 


| regard to the encroachments which had been made from the interior by the 


Northwest Company, neither Spain nor the rest of the world had any specific 
knowledge of their existence But even if the British plenipotentiary had 
brought such knowledge home to her—which she has not attempied—she has 
been exhausted by one ‘ong and bloody war, aud was then engaged in another 
with her colonies ; and was, besides, negotiating for a transfer of all her rights 
on the northwestern coast of America to the United States. Surely these were 
sufficient reasons for her silence, without inferring that she acquiesced in the 
contiued existence of the Nooika convention. Jf Spain had entertained the 
least idea that the Nootka convention was still in force, her good faith and her 
nat onal honor would have caused her to communicate this fact to the United 
States before she had ceded this territory to them for an ample consideration. 

Not the least intimation ofthis kind was ever communicated, 

Like Great Briiain in 1818, Spain in 1819 had no idea that the Nootka 

it had then passed away and was forgotten. 


Sound convention was iv force 


principles of international law” not to be abrogated by war? Had Spain by The British plenipotentiary alleges, that the reason why Great Britain did 
this convention acknowledged the rights of ail nations to make discoveries, not assert the existence of the Nootka convention during the negotiations be- 


plant settlements, and establish colonies, on the northwest coast of Amezica, tween the two governments in 1818, was, that no occasion had arisen for ite 
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in‘ erposition, the American government not having then 
Spain. tis very true that the United States had not then acquired the Span-' 
ish title; but is it possible to imagine, that throughout the whole negotiation 
the British commissioners, had they supposed this convention to have been tn 
existence, would have remained entirely silent in regard to a treaty which, as 
Great Britain nowalleges, gave her equal and co-ordinate rights with Spain 
to the whole northwest coast of America? At that period, Great Britain con | 
fined her claims to those arising from discovery and purchase from the Indians 
How vastly she could have s'rengtheved these claims, had she then supposed 


acquired the ttle of tain, because inconsistent with that of Spain; and the Spanish vtle is not geo 
against Great Br.tain, because inconsistent witt thet of the United States. The 
undersigned had expected something far different from such an argument ina 
circle. He had anticipated that the British plenipotentiary would have at- 
tempted to prove that Spam had no right to the northwestern coast of Ameri- 
ca; that it was vacant and unappropriated ; and hence, under the law of na- 
tions, was open to discovery, exploration, and settlement by all nations. But 
no such thing. On the vital point of his case, he resis his argument solely on 
the declaration made by the undersigned, that the title of the United States to 
the Nvotka convention to be in force, with her present construction of its pro- the valley of the Columbia was perfect and complete before the treaties of joint 
visions. Even in 1924 it was first introduced to the negotiation, not by her occupation of October 1818, and August, 1827, and before the date cf the 
commissioners, but by Mr. Kush the American plenipotentiary. | Florida treaty, in 1819, 

But the British plenipotentiary argues, that * the United States can found, But the British plenipoteniary ought to recollect that this title was asserted 
no claimon discovery, exploration, and settlements effected previously to the to be complete not against Spain, but againgt Great Britain : that the argument 
Florida treaty, without admitting the principles of the Nootka convention ;” ws conducted not against a Spanish, but a British plenipotentiary : and that the 
“ norcan they appeal to any exclusive right as acquired by the Florida treaty, |U. States, and not Great Britain, represent the Spanish title. And, [further, that 
without upsetting all claims adduced in their own proper right, by reason the statement from which he extracts these declarations was almost exclusively 
of discovery, exploration, and settlement antecedent to that arrangement ” ||devoted to prove, in the language quoted by the British plenipotentiary himself 

This is a most ingenious method of making two distinct and independent that ** S)ain had a good title, as against Great Britain, to the whole of the 
titles held by the same nation worse than one—of arraying them against each) Oregon territory.” ‘The undersigned has never, as he befere observed, in- 
other, and thus destroying the validity of both. Docs he forget that the United |stituted any comparison between the American and the Spanish titles. Hold- 
States own both these titles, and can wield them either separately or conjoint- ‘ng both-—-having a perfect right to rely upon both, whether jointly or separate- 
ly against the claims of Great Britain at their pleasure! From the course of| ly—he has strongly asserted each of them in their turn, fully persuaded that 
his remarks, it might be supposed that Great Britain, and not the United States either the oue or the other is good agaust Great Britain ; aod that no human 
had acquired the Spanish title under the Florida treaty But Great Brit sin i ngeuvity can make the Spanish title, now vested in the United States, worse 
a third party—an entire stranger to both these titles—and has no right whatever than it would have been had it remained in the hands of Spain, 
to marshal the one against the other. | Briefly to illustrate and enforce that title, shall be the remaining task of the 

By what authority can Great Britain interpose in this manner !—Was it) undersigned. 
ever imagined in any court of justice that the acquisition uf a new title de- And, in the first: place, she cannot but commend the frankness and candor 
stroyed the old one ; and vice versa, that the purchase of the old title destroy- oof the British plenipotentiary in departing from the course of his predecessors, 
ed the new one? Ina question of mere private right, it would be considered, and rejecting all discoveries previous to those of Captain Cook, in the year 
absurd, if a stranger to both titles should say tothe party who had mace a set , 1778, as foundations of British title. Commencing with discovery at a period 
tlement, you shal! not avail yourself of your possession, because this was taken) 50 late, the Spanish title, on the score 0 antiquity, presents a strong contrast 
in violation of another outstanding title ; and although [ must admit that you ‘° that of Great Britain Tue undersigned tad stated as a histor.cal aad 
have also acquired this out standing title, vet even this shall avail you nothing |“ striking fact, which must have an important bearing against the claim of Great 
because,having taken possession previously to your purchase, you thereby evinc- | Sritain, that this convention, (the Nootka) which was dictated by her to Spain, 
ed that you did not regard such title as valid. And yet such is the mode by which) ‘contains ho provision impairing the ultimate sovereignty which that power had 
the British plenipotentiary has attempted to destroy both the American and| asserted for nearly three centuries over the whole western side of North Ame- 
Spanish titles. On the contrary, in the case mentioned, the possession and ‘ca as far north as the Gist degree of latitude, and which had never been ge- 
the outstanding title being united in the same individual, these conjoined would! |riously questioned by any European nation. This had been maintained by 
be as perfect as if both had been vested in him from the beginning. || Spain with the most vigilant jealousy ever since the discovery of the American 

The undersigned, whilst strongly asserting both these titles, and believing) 
each of them separately to be good as against Great Writain, has studiously | 
avoided instituting any comparison between them. But adinitting, for the sake | 
of the argument merely, that the discovery bv Captain Gray of the mouth of ' 
the Columbia, its exploration by Lewis and Clarke, and the settlement upon, ?mpire.”’ 
its banks at Astoria, were encroaching on Spain, she, and she alone hada right) ‘These historical facts had not been, as they could not be controverted by 
to complain. Great Britain was a third party ; and, as such, had no right to| ‘he British pleoipotentiary, although they were brought under bis particular ob- 
interfere in the question between Spain and the United States But Spain | setvatron, and were even quoted by him with approbation, for the purpose of 
instead of complaining of these acts as encroachmen’s, on the 22d February.) showing the inconsistency of the several titles held by the United States. In 
1319 by the Florida treaty, transferred the whole title to the United States.) ‘ue language of Count Pernan de Nunez, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, to 
From that moment all possible conflict between the two titles was ended, both!| 4. de Montmorin, the Secretary of the Foreign Department of France under 
being united in the same party. Two titles which might have conflicted, there-|/Jate of June 16th, 1790: © By the treaties, demarkations, takings of posses- 
fore, were thus blended together. The title now vested in the United States) son, and the most decided acts of sovereignty exercised by the Spaniards in 
is just as strong as though every act of discovery, exploration, and settlemen' tivse stations from the reign of Charles If. and authorized by thst monarch 
on the part of both powers had been performed by Spain alone, before she had| in 1692, the original vouchers for which shall be brought forward in the course 
transferred all her rights to the United States. The two powers are one in this) of the negotiation, all the coast tothe north of the western America, on the 
respect ; the two titles are one ; and, as the undersigned will show hereafter. , side of the South sea, as far as beyond what is called Prince William’s Sound, 
they serve to confirm and strengthen each other. If Great Britain, instead of!|wbich is in the 6!st degree, is acknowledged to belong exclusively to Spain.” 
the United States, had acquired the title of Spain, she might have contended!| Compared with this ancient claimof Spain, acquiesced in by all European 
that those acts of the United States were encroachments ; but, standing! nations for centuries, the claim of Great Uritain, founded on discoveries com- 
in the attitude of a stranger to both titles, she has no right to interfere in the enced at sv late a period as the year 1778, must make an unfavorable first 
matter. | impression. 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to pursue this branch of the subject) Spain considered the northwest coast of America, as exclusively her own. 
further than to state, that the United States, before they had acquired the title) She did not send out expeditions to explore that coast, for the purpose of ren- 
of Spain, always treated that title with respect. inthe negotiation of 1818 | dering her title more valid. When it suited her own convenience, or prom »t- 
the American plenipotentiaries “ did not assert that the United States had a ed her own interest. she fitted out such expeditions of discovery to ascertain 
perfect right to that country : but insisted that their claim was at least gooc ‘the character and extent of her own territory ; and yet her discoveries along 
against Great Britain,” and the convention of October 20, 1818, unlike that! |that coast are far earlier than those of the British. 
of Nootka Sound, reserved the claims of any other power or State to any part’) ‘That Joan de Fuca, a Greek in the service of Spain, 1592, discovered and 


continent and had been acquiesced in by all European governments. It had 
seen admitted even beyond the latitude of 5440 north, by Russia, then the 
only power having claims which could come in collision with Spain ; and that, 
tov, under a sovereign peculiarly tenacious of the territorial rights of her 


of the said country. This reservation could have been intended for Spain alone 
But, ever since the United States acquired the Spanish title, they have always 
asserted and maintained their rightin the strongest terms up to the Russian line 
even whilst offering, for the sake of harmony and peace, to divide the territory 
in dispute by the 49th parallel of latitude. 

The British plenipotentiary, then, bas entirely failed to sustain his position. 
that the United States can found no claim on discovery, exploration, and set 
tlement, without admitting the principles of the Nootka convention. That 
convention died on the commencement of the war between Spain and England | 
iu 1796, and has never since been revived, 


The British plenipotentiary next “ endeavors to prove that, even if the Nootka | 


Sound convention had ever existed, the position of Great Britain in regard to 
her claim, whether to the whole or to anv particular portion of the Oregon ter- 
ritury, is at least as good as that of the United States.’ In order to establish 
this position, he must show that the British claim is equal in validity to the 
titles both of Spain and the United States These can never now be separat-, 
ed. They are one and the same. Different and diverging as they may have. 


sailed through the strait now bearing his name, from its southern to its northern 
jextremity, and thence returned by the same passage, no longer admits of a 
reasonable doubt. An account of this voyage was published in London in 
1625, in a work called the Pilgrims, by Samuel Purchas. This account wes 
received from the lips of Fuca himself at Venice, in April, 1596, by Michael 
‘Lock, a highly respectable English merchant. 

During a long period, this voyage was deemed fabulous because subsequent 
navigators had in vain attempted to find these straits. Finally, after they had 
lneen found, it was discovered that the descriptions of de Fuca corresponded 
/s0 aceurately with their geography, and the facts presented by nature upon 
‘he ground, that it was no longer possible to consider his narration as fabulous. 
\[t is true that the opening of the straitsfromthe south hes between the 48th 
and 49th parallels of latitude, and not between the 47th and 48th parailels, as 
‘ve had supposed ; but this mistake may be easily explained by the inaccuracy 
|30 common throughout the sixteenth century in ascertaining the latitude of 
|slaces in newly discovared couutries. 
| It is also true that de Fuca, after passing through these straits, supposed he 


been before the Florida treaty, they are now blended together and identified 'lhad reached the Atlantic, and had discovered the passage so long and soanx- 
The separate discoveries, explorations and settlements of the two powers pre- :ously sought after, between the two oceans; but from the total ignorance and 
vious to that date must now be considered as if they had al] been made by the! misapprehension which prevailed at that early day of the geography of this 
United States alone. Under this palpable view of the subject, the undersign.| portion of North America, it was natural for him to believe that he had made 
ed was supposed to find that in the comparison and contrast instituted by the|| bis important discovery. 

British plenipotentiary between the claim of Great Britain and that of the | Justice has at length been done to his memory, and these straits which he 
United States, he had entirely umitted to refer to the discoveries, explorations,||discovered, will, in all future time, bear his name. Thus, the merit of the 
and settlements made by Spain. The undersigned will endeavor to supply the) discovery, of the straits of Fuca, belongs to Spain : and this nearly two 
omission. centuries before they had been entered by Captain Berkely, under the Aus- 

But, before he proceeds to the main argument on this point, he feels himself | trian flag. 

constrained to express his surprise that the British plenipotentiary should again _It is unnecessary to detail the discoveries of the Spaniards as they regularl 
have invoked in support of the British title the inconsistency between the| |advanced to the north from the settlements on the western coasts of Nort 
Spanish and American branches of the title of the United States. The under-' America, unti! we reach the voyage of Captain Juan Perez, in 1774 That 
signed cannot forbear to congratulate himself upon the fact, that a gentleman navigator was cominissioned by the viceroy of Mexico to proceed, in the cor- 
of Mr. Pakenham’s acknowledged ability has been reduced to the necessity of vette Santiago, to the 60th deg. of north latitude ; and from that point to ex- 
relying chiefly upon such a support for sustaining the British pretensions Stated amine the coast down to Mexico. He sailed from San Blas on the 25th Jan- 
in brief, the argument is this :the American title is not good against Great Bri-|/uary, 1774. In the performance of this commission he landed first on the north- 
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the territory in diepate, the strongest pOssi- 


west coast of Queen Chariorte’s istand, neor the 54th degree of north latitude ; that may be made wrh regard to 
and theuce pmeecded south alouy we shore of tuat tsiana and of tin a! ble claim to the exclusive possession oftha’: ‘ 
islands of Quadra and Vancouver; and iven along the coast of the continent, Phe discovery thus relied vpon is that of Nootka Sound by Cook in 1778: 
until he reached Montery. He went ou shore and eld intercourse with the) ween it bas been demonstrated that this was first discovered by Perez, in 1774. 
natives at several places : and especially at the entrance of a bay in latitude The exploration is that by Vancouver, in passing through the strais of Foca, 
49} degrees. which he called Port San Lorenzo—the same now known by the) in 1792. and examining the coasts of the territory in dispute, when de Foca 
name of Nootka Sound. In addition to the journals of this voyage, which ren | bimself bad passed through these straits in 1892, and Kendrick again in 1789 ; 
der the fact incontestable, we have the high authority of Baron Humboldt in it», and a complete examination of the western coast had been made in 1774 and 
favor. That distinguished traveller, who hid access to the manuscript docu | 1775, both by Perez and Quadra. As to possession, if Meares was ever res- 
ments in the city of Mexico, states that ** Perez and his pilot Estevan Marti | tored to his possessions at Nootka Sound, whatever these may have been, 
nez left the pert of San Blas on the 24th Jenuary, 1774. On 9th Aug. they the undersigned has never seen any evidence of the fact. It is not to be found 
anchored (the first of all European navigaters) in Nootka roads, which they*in the journals of Vancouver, although thi» officer was sent from England for 
called the port of Sax Lorenzo, and which the tilustrio s Cock, four year’s afler- the avowed purpose of witnessing such a restoration. The undersigned knows 

not whether any new understanding took place between the British and Spanish 


wards, called King George’s sound.” 
In the next year (1775) the viceroy of Mexico again fitted out the Santiago, governments on this subject: but ove tactis placed beyond all! doubt, that the 


under the command of Bruno Heceta, with Perez her former commander, as Spaniards continued in the undisturbed possession of Nootka Sound until the 
ensign, and also a schooner called the Sonora, commanded by Juan Fravei-co) year 1735, when they voluntarily abandoned the place. Great Britain has 
dela Bodegary Quadra.— ‘nese vessels were commissioned to examine the bever at any time since occupied this or any other position on Vancouver's is- 

iand. Thus, on the score of either discovery, exploration, of possession, this 
| island seems to be the very last portion of the territory in dispute to which she 


northwestern coast of America as far as the 65th deg. of lat. and sailed in com 


pany from Sau Blas on the loth March, 1775. 
Itis unnecessary tu enumerate the different places on the coast examined by)|:40 #ssert a just claim 

these navigators, either in company or separatcly.—Sufffee it to say they land-|| In ihe meantime, the United States were proceeding with the discoveries 
ed at many places on tie coast from the dist to the S7ta deg of lat on all of, which served to complete and confirin the Spanish American title to the whole 
which occasions they took possession of the country tn the name of their sove-) of the disputed territory. 

reign, according to a prescribed regulation ; celebrating mess, reading declara || (aptain Rovert Gray, in June 1789, in the sloop Washington, first explored 
tions asserting the right of Spain to the territery, and erecting crosses with in | the whole eastern coast of Queen Charlotte's island. 

scriptions, tocomimeimorate ihe event In the autaimn of the same your, Captain John Kendrick—having in the 
found standing by British navigators. In relation te these voyages, Baron Ham | meantime surrendered the command of the Columbia to Captain Gray—sailed, 
boldt says, * In the fullowing year, (1775, after that of Perez.) @ second expe- as has been already stated, in the sloop Washimgton, entirely through the straits 


Some of these crosses were afterwards! 


dition set out from San Blas, uader the command of Heceta, Ayala and Quadra | of Fuca. 

He discovered the mouth of the Rio Columbia, called 1 the Eutradade Heceta,| In 1791, Captain Gray returned to the North Pacific in the Columbia, and in 
the peak of San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecomb,) near Norfolk bay, and the fire the summer of that year, examined many of the inlets and passages between 
port of Bucareli [ possess two very curious small maps, engraved i, 1788, the 54th and 56th degrees of latitude, which the undersigned considers it annec- 
In the city of Mexico, which gives the bearingsof the cust from the 27:1) essary to specify. 

to the 58:h degree of latitude, as they were discovered in the expeditwn of On the 7th May, 1702, he discovered and entered Bulfinch's harbour, where 
Quadra.” | ne remained at anchor three days, trading with the Indians. 

In the face of these incontestible facts, the British plenipo entiary says ‘*that), On the 11th May, 1792, Captain Gray entered the mouth of the Columbia 
Captain Cook must also be considered the discoverer of Nootka Sound, in con | and completed the discovery of that great river. This river had been long 
sequence of the want of authenticity in the alleged previous discovery of tha’) sought in vain by former navigators. Both Meares and Vancouver, after exami- 
And vet Cook did vot even sail from England until the 12th) nation, had denied its existence. ‘Thus 1s the world indebted to the enterprise , 
Jaly, 1776—nearly two years alter Perez made this discovery. The chief ob , perseverance and intelligence of an American Captain of a trading vessel for 
ject of Cook’s voyage was of a norwest passage ; and he never landed at avy heir first knowledge of this, the greatest river on the western coast of Ameri- 
point of the continent south of Nootka Sound. It is true, that in cossting||ca—a river whose bead springs flow from the gorges of the Rocky mountains, 
along the continent before he reached this place, he had observed Cape Fiat- and branebes extend from the 42 to the 53d parallel of latitude. This was the last 
tery : but he was entirely ignorant that this was the southers entrance of the|/and most unportant discovery on the coast, and has perpetuated the name of Ro- 
strai's of Fuca Ia his journal he adenits that he had teard some account of, bert Gray. In ail futore time the great river will bear the name of his vessel. 
the Spanish voyages of 1774 and 1775, before he left England ; and it is be- It is true that Bruno Heceta, ithe year 1775. had been opposite the bay of 
yond questionthat before his departure, eccoun's of the voyage of Quadra had| the Columbia: and the currents and eddies of the warer caused him.as he 
been published, both in Madrid aod Loadon From Noo ka Sound, Cook did| remarks, to believe that this was ‘the mouth of some great river, or of some 
not again see land wntil he reached the 57th degree of uorth latitude | va-sage to another sea; and his opinion seems decidedly to have been, that 

In 1787, it is alleged by the British plenipotentiary that Captain Berkeley.) (bis was the opening of the strait discovered by Juan de Fuca in 1593. Tu 
a British subject, discovered the straits of Paca; but these straits had been!/ye his own language: ‘ Notwithstanding the great difference between the 
discovered by Juan de Fuca; nearly two centuries bofore. Besides, if there! position of this bay and the passage mentioned by de Fuca, I have litle diffi- 
had been any merit in this discovery of Captain Berkeley, it would bave be | culty in conceiving that they may ve the same, having observed equal or grea- 
longed to Austria, in whose service le was, aud under whose colors he sailed,| ter differences in the latitudes of other capes and ports on the coast, as I shall 

_ show at its proper time: and in all cases, the latitudes thus assigned, are 


port by Perez ”’ 


and cannot be appropriated by Great Britain. 
And here it is worthy of remark, that these discoveries of Cook and Berke-| bygher than the real ones.” 
ley, in 1778 and 1787, are all those on winch the British plenipotentiary relies,,| Heeeta, from his own declaration, had never entered the Columbia; and he 
previousto the date ofthe Nootka Sound convention, in October, 1790, te|| was in doubt whether the,opening was a mouth of a river or an arm of the 
defeat the ancient Spanish title to the northwest coast of America. ||sea, and subsequent examinations of the coast by other navigators, had rendered 
The undersigned will now take a position which cannot, in his opinien, be! he opinion universal, that no such river existed, when Gray first bore the 
successfully assailed ; and that is that no discovery, exploration, or settlemen! | American flag across its bar, sailed up its channel for twenty five miles, and 
made by Great Uritain on the northwest coast of America, after the date oi cemained in the river oie days, trading with the Indians. 
the Noorka Sound convention, ant before it was terminated by the war of 1799, The Brit-sh plenipotentiary attempts to depreciate the value to the United 
can be invoked by that power in favor of her own title, or against the title o!// States of Gray’s discovery, because his ship (the Columbia) was a trading, and 
Spain. Even according tu the Britis: construction of that convention, the sove- iota national, vessel. As he furnishes no reason for this distinction, the un- 
reignty over the territory was to remain in abeyance during its continuance, lersigoed will confine himseifto the remark, that a merchant vessel bears the 
It would, therefore, have been! ‘lag of ber country at her mast-head, and continues under its jurisdiction and 
an open violation of faith on the part of Great Britain, after having secured! |»rotection, in the same manner as though she had been commissioned for the 
the privileges conferred upon her bythe convention, to turn round against hes|/2xpress purpose of making discoveries. Besides, beyond all doubt, this discov- 
partner and perform any acts calculated to divest Spain of her ultimate sove | ory was made by Gray ; and to whatenation could the benefit of it belong, un- 
reignty over any portion of the country. The palpable meaning of the conven ||'ess it be to the United States! Certainly not to Great Britain. And if to 
tion was, that during its continuance the rigats of the respective parties what- |Spain, the United States are now her representative. 
ever they may have been, should remaia just as they had existed at ns com Nor dues the undersigned perceive in what manner the valoe of this great 
| tiscovery can be lessened by the fact that it was first published to the world 


mencement. | 
The government of Great Britain is not justly chargeable with any such thragh the journal of Vancouver, a British authority. On the contrary, 


breach of faith. Captain Vancouver acted without 1 strvctions in attempiing is authenticity being thus acknowledged by the party having an adverse inter- 

to take possession of the whole northwestern coast of America in the name of est, 1s more firmly established than if it had been first published in the United 

his sovereign ‘This officer, seut out from England to execute the convention, States. 

did not carry with him any authority to violate it in this outrageous manner. | From a careful examination and review of the subject, the undersigned ven - 
tures the assertion, that to Spain aud the United States belong al] the merit of 


Without this treaty, he would have been a mere introder: under it, Grea 
Britain had a right to make dscoverves and surveys, not there*y to acquire be discovery of the northwest coast of America south of the Russian line, not 


title, bat merely tofenable her subjects to select spots the most advantageous to, 4 spot of which, unless it may have heeu the shores of some of the interior bays 
use the language of the convention, “forthe porpose of carrymg on thei) ind inlets, after the entrance to them had been known, was ever beheld by 


commerce with the natives of the country, or of making settleme:ts there.” |/British subjects, until after it had been seen or touched by a Spaniard or an 


If this construction of the Nootka Sound convention be correct—and the||} American. Spain proceeded in this work of discovery, not as a means of ac- 
pain p 


undersigned dues not perceive how 1 can be questioned —then Vancouver's) quiring title but for the purpose of examining and surveying territory to which 
passage through the Straits of Fuca, in 1792, and Alexander Muckenzie's||s.e believed she tad an incwtestable right. This title had been sanctioned 
journey across the continent in 1793 can never be transformed into elements! or centuries by the acknowledgment or acquiescence of all the European pow- 
of title in favour of Great Britain. lors ‘The United Staves alone could have disputed this ttle, and that only to 
But even if the undersigned could be mistaken in these positions, it would |'he extent of the region watered by the Columbia. The Spanish and Ameri- 
be easy to prove that Captain John Kendrick, in the American sloop Washing-| can tiles, now united by the F orida treaty, cannot he justly resisted by Great 
ton, passed through the Straits of Fuca in 1789, three years before Captain ‘ritain, Considered together, they constitute a periect title to the whole ter- 
Vancouver performed the same voyage. ‘The very instructions to the latter, “tory in dispute, ever since the 11th of May, 1792, when Capt Gray passed the 
before he left England, in January 179!, refers to the fact. whch had been ar at the mouth of the Columbia, which be had observed in August, 1788 


communicated to the British Government by Lieutenant Meares, who has ren. The undersiyned will now proceed to show that the title of the United States, 
dered his name so notorious by its connexion with the transactions preceding! «t least to the possession of the territory at the mouth of the Columbia, has 
the Nootka Sound conventio». It is. moreover, well known that the whole|/veen acknowledged by the most solemn and unequivocal acts of the British 


southern division of the straits has been explored by the Spanish navigators,| government. 

Elisa and Quimper—the first in 1790. and the latter in 1791 After the purchase of Lov siana from France, the government of the United 
After what lias been said, it will be pecceived how reasen the fitted ovt an expedinon, uuder Messrs. Clarke, who, in 1805 

plenipotentiary has for stating that the Government has, “as far as relates ty jirst explored the Columbia, frm ts source to 1s mouch, preparatory to the 

Vancouver's island, as complete a case of discovery, exploration and settle-|/occupation of the territory by the United States. 

ment, as can well be presented, giving to Great (ritain, in aby arrangement In 1811, the settlement of Astoria was made the Americans near the mouth 


as well in regardto Great Uritata as to Spam 
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ofthe river, and several other ports were estallishe) in ‘he interior aloyg ts 
banks. The war of 1812 between Great Writwin aud the United States tous 
found the latter in peaceable possession of that greatregion. Astoria vas ca. 
tured by Great Britain during the war. The treaty of peace concluded at 
Ghent in December, 1814, provided that “ all territory, places, and possessions 
whatsoever taken by either party from the other during the war,” &c. &c, 
** shall be returned without delay.”’ In obedience to the provisions o! this treaty 
Great Britain restore’ Astoria to the United States; and thus admitted in the 
most solemn manner, not only that it has been an American terri‘ory or pos- 
session at the commencement of the war, but that it had been captured by 
British arms during its continuance. It is now too late to gainsay or explain 
away these facts. Both the treaty of Ghent and the acts of the British gov- 
ernment under it, disprove the allegations of the British plenipotentiary, that 
Astoria passed ** into British hands by the voluntary act of the persons in charge 
of it,” and that it was restored to the United Siates in 1818 with certain well 
authenticated reservations.” 

In reply to the first of these allegations, it is true that the agents of the 
(American) Pacific Fur Company, before the capture of Astoria, on the 16th 
October, 1813, had transferred all that they could transfer—the private pro- 
perty of the company—to the (British) Northwest Company ; but it will 


scarcely be contended that such an arrangement could im air the sovereign | 


rights of the United States to the territory Accordingly, the American flag 
was still kept flying over the fort until the Ist of December 1813, when it was 
captured by his Majesty's sloop-of.war Rackoon, and the British flag was then 
substituted. 


That it was not restored to the United States “ with certain well authentica- | 


ted reservations,” fully appears from the act of restoration itself, bearing date 
6th October, 1818. This is as absolute and unconditional as the English lan- 
guage can make it, That this was the intention of Lord Castlereagh clearly 
appears from his previous admission to Mr. Rush of the right of the Americans 
to be reipstated, and to be the party in possession while treating onthe title. If 


British ministers afterwards, in despa'ches to their own agenis, the contents of | 
g 


which were not communicated to the government of the United States, 
thought proper to protest against our title, these were, in effect, but mere men 
tal reservations, which could no: affect the validity of their own solemn and 
unconditional act of restoration. 

But the British plevipotentiary, notwithstanding the American discovery of 
the Columbia by Capt. Gray, and the explorstion by Lewis and Clarke of 
several of its branches, from their sources in the Rocky mo4intains, as well as 
its main channel to the ocean, contends that because Thompson, a British sub- 
ject in the employment of the Northwest Company, was the first wo naviga- 
ted the northern branch of that river, the British government thereby acquired 
certain rights against the United States, the extent of which be does not un- 
dertake to specify. In other words, that after one nation had discovered and 


explored a great river, and several tributaries, and made set'lements on its | 


banks, another nation, if it could find a single branch on its head waters which 
had not been actually explored, might appropriate to itself this branch, togeih 
er with the adjacent territory. If this could have been done, it would have pro- 


duced perpetual strife and collison among the nations after the discovery vf | 
America. Jt would have violated the wise principle consecrated by the prac. | 


‘tice of nations, which gives the valley drained by the river anc its brauches to 
the nation which had first discovered and appropriated its inouth. 


But, for another reason, this alieged discovery of Thompson has no merit | 


whatever. His journey was undertaken on behalf of the Northwest Company 
for the mere purpose of anticipating the United States in the oceupation of the 
Columbia—a territory to which no nation, unle-s it may have been Spain, 
could, with any show of justice, dispute their right. They had acquired it by 
discovery and by exploration, and were now 1n the act of taking possession. it 
was in an enterprise undertaken for such a purpose, that Thompson, in basteo- 
ing from Canada to the mouth of the Columbia, desceaded the north, arbitrarily 
assumed by Great Britain to be the main branch of this river. Toe period was 
far too late to impair the tile of either Spain er the United States by any such 
proceeding. 

Mr. Thompson, on his return, was accompanied by a pariy from Astoria, un- 
der Mr. David Stwart who established a post at the confluence of the Oxinagan 
with the north branch of the Columbia, about six hundred miles above the 
mouth of the latter. 

In the next year (1812) a second trading post was established by a par'y 
from Astoria, on the Spokan, about six hundred and filty miles from the 
ocean. 

It thus appears that. previous to the capture of Astoria by the British, the 
Americans had extended their possessions up the Columbia six hundred and 
fifty miles. ‘The mere intrusion of the Northwest Company into the territory 
and the establishment of two or three trading posts, in 1811 aud 1812, on tho 


Notwithstencing such was aud still.» the opin on of the Pr sident, vet, imthe 
spit of compromise aod cencessim, and 1 deierenee to the actions of his pre- 
idecessors, ‘he undersigned, in obedicuce to his ias:ructions, prop sed to the 
‘British plenipotentiary to settie tue controversy by dividing the territory in dis- 
‘pute by the 49th parallel of latitude, offering, at the same time, to make free 
ito Great iritain any port or ports on Vancouver's island south of this latitude, 
which the British government might desire. The British plenipotentiary has 
‘correctly suggested that the free uavigation of the Columma river was not em- 
‘braced in this proposal to Great Britain; but on the other hand, the use of 
itree poris on the southern extremity of this island tad not been included in 
| former off rs. 
| Such a proposition as that which has been made, never would have been 
au'horized by the President had this been a new question. 

Upun his accession to office, he found the present negociation pending. It 
jnad been instituted in the spirit and upon the principle of compromise. Its 
iubject. as avowed by the neguciators, was not to demand the whole territory 
jin dispute for either country : but inthe language of the first protocol, “ to treat 
lof the respective claims of the two countries tu the Uregon territory, with the 
|view to establish a permanent boundary between them westward of the Rocky 
{Mountains to the Pacitic ocean.” 
| Placed in this p sition, and considering that President Monroe and Adams 


‘bad, on former occas:ons, offered to divide the territory in dispute by the forty- 
ininth parallel of latitude, he felt it to be his duty not abruptly to arrest tne 
|negociation ; but so far to yield bis own opinion as once more to make a similar 
otier 

Not only respect for the conduct of his predecessors, but a sincere and anx- 
lous desire to promote peace and harmony between the two countries, influenced 
‘him to pursue this course. the Oregon question presents the only inter- 
‘vening cloud which intercepts the prospects of a long care2r of mutual friend- 
isbip and beneficial commerce between the two nations, and this cloud he de- 
jsired to remove. 

These are the reasons which actuated the Presideut to offer a proposition so 
liberal to Great Britain. 

Aud how has this proposition been received by the British plenipotentiary ? 
‘it hasbeen rejected without even areference to his own government Nay, 
more, the Uriush plenipotentiary, to use his own language, * trusts that the 
American plenipotentiary will be prepared to offer some further proposal for 
the settlement of tie Oregon question more consistent with fairness and 
equity, and with the reasonable expectations of th: British government.” 
| Under such circumstances, the undersigned 13 instructed vy the President 
0 say that he owes it to his own country, aud a just appreciat‘on of her title 
jto the Oregon terr:tory, to witndraw the proposition to the British government 
which had been made under his direction; aud itts hereby accordingly with- 
|drawn. 

In taking this necessary step, the President still cherishes the hope that this 
long-pending controversy may yet be finally edjusted in such a manner as not 
‘to disturb the peace or interrupt the harmony now so happily subsisting between 
the two nations. 

The undersigned avails himself, &c. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 


| The R ght Honorable R. Paxenuam, Kc. 
AMERICAN RAGE FOR FOREIGNISM. 


| 
An American painter of fine talents, painted a picture intended only as a 
istudy ; but in it he had so successtully immated the style of one of the best 
schvols of the 16:h century, that many European artists were themselves de- 
ceived The picture was regarded asa very beautiful gem of some old master ; 
aud had the artis: beea inclined to resort t» one of the tricks so often practised, 
‘ne might have declared 11 to be by some illustrious painter, put into his bands 
‘by a nobleman who was compelled to seli it ; although he was not at liberty to 
give the proprietor’s name—and in this mannez a large sum imight have been 
obtained. 

| To enjoy a joke at the expense of several p.inters of rather large pretensions 
for ther calibre, such a represen’ ation was made, and two or three gentlemen, 
iwhose testimony might some time be use ul, adinitted behind the scenes. 
Among other competitors for the prize was a geutieman of large fortune, 
‘Hearing several painters o! great repuiation express a warm admiration for the 
,work, he came forward and a large sam tor it. The owner and painter 
‘of the picture, however, frankly told the American gentleman that he could not 
warrantanything about it, and if he purchased it, he must do it on his own 
jrespousibility. 

| * Never mind,” said the American, “It is evidently a picture of real merit, 
land I don’t care if Jim Crow painted it; I will give that sum ($500.”) 


head waters of the river, can surely not interfere with, or impair the Spanish | He came for his picture, money in hand. It was not only a most astonishing 
ican tithe. What the company may have done in the intermediate period \ 
American titi , ao P limitation of the old style of coloring, &c., but it had been regularly subjected 


until the 20th October, 1818—the date of the first treaty of jot occupation— | 


‘to smoke, acids, &c., till even the pater said if he had not done it him- 


is unknown to the undersigned, from the iunpenetrable mystery in which they | 
have veiled their nite f After the rise of the a pn Great Bri- Self he would have sworn it had, to say the least, seen three hundred years. 
tain nor the United States could have performed any act affecting their claims | But the artist was incapable of an imposition ; and when the American laid 
down his money, the painter said : 


to the disputed territory. 
To sum up the whole, then, Great Britain cannot rest her claims to the north- 


} 
| 


* My dear sir, | won't deceive you: and [ had no intention of humbugging 
anybody, but some of these brother artists That picture | made and smoked 


eric: iscovery. s little will ber single claim by set- 
weet coastief America upon discovery. A 3 y ‘myself; and it is as true,’ said he, when he saw the incredulity of the Aineri- 


tlement at Nootka Sound avail her. Even Belsham, her own Historian, forty 
years ago, declared it to be certain, from the most authentic information, ** that 
the Spanish flag flying at Nootka was never struck, and that the territory has _ 
been virtually relinquished by Great Britain ” 
The agents of the Northwest company, penetrating the continent from Cana- | 
da, in 1806, established their first trading post west of the Rocky Moun:ains | 
at Frazer's lake, in the 54th degree of latitude ; and this, with the trading posts 
established by Thompson—to which tne undersigned has just adverte¢—and | 


can,“ it is as true, as that I ever made and smoked a ham ” 
But still the American would not betieve it ; he thought the artist was “ sick 
of the bargain,” and resorted to this ruse to get off from the contract. 

**No, no auswered the American, [ have seen too pictures You 
can’t make me believe it. There is not a man living who can paint that pic- 
ture.” 

** Well,” said the painter, “I will not take advantage of you, nor will I 
trouble the few men who are in the secret, to come in and give testimony. 


sibly some others afterwards previous to Octover, 1818, constitutes the claim | 260 
But tell me one thing if 1 will convince you, in five mivutes, that I made that 


of Great Britain by actual settlement. 


Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample examination which the un- picture what will yoa give me for it.” 


territory between the parallels of 42 deg. and 54deg 40 min., is the best tile 


in existence to this entire region : and that the claim of Great Britain to any 
portion of it has no sufficient foundation, Even British geographers have not 
doubted our title to the territory in dispute. ‘Where is a lage and »plendid 

1ob6 now in the Department of State, recently received from Loodoa, and 


published by Malby & Company “ manufacturers aud publishers 0 the Society | 


for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” which assigns this territory to the 
United States. 


dersigned has been able to bestow upon the subject, he is satisfied that the‘! will pay the tive hundred dollars,” he replied, “and a commission for 


Spanish-American title, now held bythe United States em racing the whole another at the same price. 


** Done,” said the artist. ‘* Look here,” tearing up a piece of the canvass 
\wrapped round the corner and nailed down, ** Do you call that old or new can- 
\vass ?” 
| The American looked a: it carefully and saw on the clear white ground, 
ipriated in very legible cairacters, the name of the maker, the date and place. 
* Belfast, 1838, 42 3-4 yards. Warranted. 

The artist had done this ‘** on purpose,” and the case was made out. 

“ What do you say now !” he asked. ‘I have won fairly, but I do not like 
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bets ; give me two hundred and fifty dollars, which is more than the picture is!| KRliscellaneons Articles. 
worth, and | am satisfied.” 

The American just at that moment bethought himself of an engagementhe, New Stereotypine Process.—We had the satisfaction of seeing, on Sat- 
had with a friend ; and making some apology for his abruptness, left the studio,! urday week, in the office of Mr. Hugh Wilson, lithographer aud engravor, 


and the artist never saw him again except in the shop of a picture vender, where, Trongate, a new patent process of stereotyping, which, for simplicity, and 
he got well “come up with’ for his treatment of one of his own countrymen above all, the celerity of its execution, bids fair, at no distant date, to number 
He purchased a painting which several who saw and perhaps too who knew, the present system with the things that were. The old process, which was on- 


what pictures are, assured me might be found in Florence for thirty dollars, and doubtedly one of the greatest improvements ever grated on the art of ty;o- 
he paid four hundred dollars for it! To finish the chapter, he passed it off at) graphy consists, as our readers may be aware, in taking impressions from forms 
an American Custom House, as the work of an American artist (to save the! or pages of moveable type, by means of stucco, whch, when dried and pre- 
duty) and it now adorns the saloon of in New York, where the celebrated, | pared, formed the matrices for stereotype plates. The process, however, is a 
gifted and generous proprietor, has, after making some use of the smoking,| tedious one, requiring careful picking, plaining, oiling, and preparing. In the 
dusting, and acid process, he learned from the above named artist, attempt-| new mode, the process is completed as it were in a handslap. In tekirg the 
ed to pass it off as the work of one of the greatest masters of the middle impression, stucco is entirely dispensed with; and, instead of it, a pece of 
es. | damped prepared card board is placed over the surface of the page of moveable 
But the best part of the story is yet to come, for I thought the matter worth) type, and an impression beat out of the type into the card by repeated strokes 
tracing out tothe end. An Englishman of taste and fortune, who had for a) of a hard brosh-~a part of the operation which, according to the size of the 
long time resided abroad and was esteemed an accomplished connoisseur, beer vage, occupies from a minute to a minute and a half. This card, which now 
ing of the incident, visited the painter, and was so strack with the masterly|;answers the purpose of a matrix, is dried and inserted in an iron frame, with a 
ability with which this picture had been executed and smoked, that he laid down) moveable top or surface, constituting a mould, which has been previously 
a hundred pound note of the Bank of England, upon the painter's table, and) /heated to an equable temperature The lid is then brought down, the mould 
s aid, without parley : ‘shifted by a hinge from the horizontal to the perpendicular; ond tue ! quid 
“If this will inducetyou to part with the piece, I shall be happy to offer it to, metal poured into the matrix by a small orifice which has been left, and in a 
you in exchange for the picture.” |minute the stereotype page is pronounced complete. At least, the only prepa 
* Half the sum,” said the artist, “ will be enough ” ration for the press which it requires is the trimming of the superfluous edges, 
“I'd rather say,” the gentleman replied, “ that when you will paint me ano-| which is done by a circular saw with great celerity. The back of the plate is 
ther as good as this, I'll give you another note of the same value.” ‘as smooth as the slab of metal from which it received its impression, and thus 
This generous way of treating with artists is characteristic of English gen-| the planing process in stereotyping is now done away. The young French 
tlemen of fortune. The artist again took up his palette, and executed ina few, workmen, whom we observed conducting the process at Mr. Wilson's, informed 
weeks a much finer piece, and smoked and be-meared it back the requisite) Us that the whole operation, from beginning to end, was conducted in less thay 
number of centuries into antiquity, and presented it to his noble patron ; who jan hour, while the ordinary periods of taking stereutype casts is, we believ/ 
in his turn presented him with another hundred pound note, enclosed in a letter |from ten to twelve hours liable to the breaking, splitting, or warping of © 
from London, with the postage paid. jstucco matrices—risks which are unknown in the new card process Dupe 
When I heard of this story (and I've heard of more than one noble act of| the half hour we remained, the operative “ beat in” impressions frou a cul ©! 
this kind of English gentlemen, for which I honor them) [ thought it worth tell-| steamboat advertisements. and also a page from the Missionary Intell genet— 
ing. It seems to me to come just to the point. The Englishman prized the types which had been borrowed from a printing office at rendom—and prduced 
picture because it was a modern work, done worthy of the ancient schools. The) plates from them as distinct and clear as any we have ever seen to issue from 
American despised it for the very same reason. So much for the difference 


||@ stereotyping establishment. We may add, that many impressions—so many 
between a real lover of the arts, and a man who buys a picture to be thought a tdeed as a dozen—may be taken from the same card; and the process is ove 
person of taste.—C. Edwards Lester. ‘of such perfect cleanliness that a mau might almost work at it in 4 parlour in 
his dress-coat.—Glasgow Herald. 
THE CHESS MATCH AT NEW ORLEANS. | An Awxwarp Crericat Error.—Soon after Dr. Trench’s conseeratics be 
The match between Messrs. Rousseau ard STANLEY Was commenced! *¢o™panied his father one Sunday to the Magdalen Asylum, in Leeson Areet, 


: a | Dublin; where his person being unknown, but his dress indicating h? &'"'* 
on the Ist inst. Two games were played on that day, both of which, 88 verial character, the pad ambled him respectfully, and reques4 that he 


will be seen below, were won by Mr. Stanley. In consequence of the in-|'would, in compliance with the general rule observed there when *?Y Stange 
disposition of Mr. Rousseau, the playing was not resumed until the 5th! ‘clergyman was present, give his assistance to the chaplain. He St#¥''y com- 
inst., when another game was played, which, after the 64th move had been} plied with the request ; read the service of the day ; and, afte re non choe “<A 
made, was also won by Mr. Stanley. This last game we have not yet r iconcluded, he was told by the unceremonious chaplain that 1% CU's ¥ a 


T lvet over, and that be e : wrd's Supper to the 

ceived. he winner of the first fifteen games will be declared the winne ¥ anecde *the > 
nner ‘co gregation. *In fact,’ said his grace, in repeating anecdote, the hum 


of the match. blest curate in Dublin could not have more of the bur®” bien 
sT GAME. ter service, followed h 
‘ ' ’ jhim. However, I did everything he desired ; and, ‘ 
MR MR SEAU Wh the vestry and disrobed, whilst he scarcely 
ven I made my bow to depart, he said Sir.1 greatly obliged , 
B B23 As i B > Kt 3 ask to whom I am indebted?” “The Bishoy of W aterford, ward I 
3QK K -y B4 : Kts* > ‘shall never forget the poor man’s countenane. He seemed tran * 
KRttoB 3 QPL Ptks P and was glad to escape from the apologies lve was forcing Upon ine. 
5 KRP Castles 15 P tks P B tks B 
6QP1 QBtwK3 16 QtoK Q Bto its 5 — pay _CLASSES. 

7 K Bto Kt 3 Q Kt to B3 17 B tks Kt Qto K3 of Brighton, sealed a pa- 
SQKttoK2 QtoK2 IS KttksKtP =QBtoK7 the and of 1963, Hie. Thomas Drayton without 
4 QKttoKKt? QKttoQ5 19 Kt tks Q B tks Q iteut, the subject of which was a mode of silveritg looking-glasses without 'he 
10 Kttks Kt Btks Kt 20 Kt tks R Resigns employment of quicksilver. ‘The wvaterial 18 composer! of coarsely pul 

the Black K Whi verised nitrate of silver, spirits of hartshorn, aud water. Phis, after standing 
of the Black Q an t, White for twenty four hours, is filtered, and an aqlition ol 
an 8 {utiepmust have a clean and polished surfce ; It Is to be placed 
which is now developed. Foes Jiypin \@)position, and a wall of putty or other suttable material formed around it ; 
Whit Black neem: naeanien Whit Black so that the solution may cover the suri#e of the glass to the depth of from a 
tke OR Ds two hours or less, and when the required deposit has been obtained, tht 
B3 K pee Kt 2 BP |solution is poured off; and as the silver on the glass is perfectly dry, it 
. 3 is varnished with a composition foamed by melting together equal quantities 
4KBtoQB4 QPi B to K 3 K to his 3 § bees’ wax and tallow. ‘This serves 45 4 protectivn to the residuum 
5 Castl Q Bto K Kt5 QR toQ2 Kt to Kt ‘heres closely to the glass, and atords 4 more clear and brilliant reflection than: 
KB toQ QtoKB3 25 K Rto Q Kt to QB the old process ; besides being dove in infinitely less time, and with no of 
7K Btks Ktch P tks B 26 KttoK KRP1 failare. The term ‘eilverisg’ looking-glasses. is rendered by the Hew 
8 Q tks P B tks Kt 27 QRtoK 2 Kt to K 2 quite correct, for it is silver, and nothing but silver, which converts the glass 
a RR toto a mirror, 
10 ERP R it may be asked why ss useful an invention should have as yet remained un 
11 Q KttoB3 K Kt P2 30 B to Qkt2 KttoK Rich known to the public, unacted on! ‘The answer is, that althongh the in- 
12 Q BtoQ 2 Kt to KR 1 3L KtoKR K Kt PI jj veutor proved fully tkat the principles of his invention were correct, there 
13 QRtoK i K Bto Kt 2 32 Kttks P R tks Kt were some difficulties of a purely technical nature connected with the manu- 
14 QKtP1 Bto K 4 ft 33 P tks Pp K R to its 2 facture, which he was not very readily able to overcome. In this emerge ney 
15 Kt to K 2 K to Q2 34 RtoKR3 QRtoKR M. Tourasse, to whose working Mr. Drayton had committed the patent he had 
i6 KttoK Kt3 KttoK Kt2 35 RtoQ B2 KttoK B64 taken out for France, has succeeded, after a year spent in experiments, 10 o- 
17 Kt to K 2 Kt to K 3 36 RtksR RtksR fecting the process. M. Tourasse submitted the invention to the Academie -s 
IS KtoKR QRtKB 37 KtoK Kt2 KtteKSch Sciences, who appointed a comunission to inquire Inte ns merits, 
19 KttoK Kt3f KttoQ5 38 Resigns. confirmed. On the 20th of August last, Mr. Drayton's agent exp ful 
* Each party has now a doubled and an isolated pawn, weak points in- before a committee of the Society for chee ni of the Voom Aa 
trinsically, and peculiarly so in White’s case, on account of the exposed and succeeded in silvering a double glass in half av hour. 
position of his King. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS BRIDE. 

There were two matters connected with the event on which they had a 
slight difference of opinionat the outset. All other preliminaries having Leen 
settled, * Adam, dear,” said the betrothed, “ where shall we order out wed- 
ding-cake, and whom shall we send cards to!" “ A wedding-cake |" excl 

| On examination it will be found that the attack consequent upon this||ed Crotch, astonished. ‘“ Cards! my dear git! ; what do we a. k. 
move is so severe, that it is almost doubtful if the defence of Mr. R. coulp either?” * Oh ! we mast have thero, of course, love,” she replied. “ fay 
be improved upon. of course asked the philosopher. You aie not fond of 

1 The penalty attaching itself to the capture of this piece would be'|I, and the very few friends we mean to visit we can write to. > a ~ 
** checkmate in three moves.” wil expect,” urged the young lady, ‘ our cards and a piece of cake. 


be difficult to dislodge him. 

{ White has here committed an oversight in not cdseryiag the ** fork” 
his two Pawns by the adverse Kt. 

§ A necessary move if not an obvious one. 


t This piece now holds a very commanding position, from which it a 
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Adam.” “ Yes, my dear, ) 
dy derive from our sending them 


— 


should consider others, you know 
course we snovld : but what benefit will anybo 
a mouthful of plum-eake? What is it to eat t 
a large lamp ; but that is out of the question. ; 
. Lobject to them on principle, as conventional humbug, dictated 
y.” “Still,” pleaded Amelia, we had better do 
he returned, ** when there is no particular Tea 
son to the contrary, 1 admit your abstract proposition. But in this instance 
we shall Jose money. It wiil cost us two or three guineas at least ; and for 
what? No pleasure to ourselves or anybody else.” ** But surely we can af- 
ford tt, dear.” “ Nobody can, that is, ought, to afford mere waste. Not a 
farthing ought to be so squandered. It had hetter be given away In charity. 

** Bat people wil be offended, dearest, if we don’t send them what they will 
expec.” * Then let them be offended, my girl !” exclaimed Adam Crotch : 
‘* why should we regard unreasonable people!” ‘“ Oh, you know, Adam,” she 
answered, * ii tsu’t everybody that’s like you ; and it is best not 
mies, isn'tit Humph ejaculated the philosopher, musing, 
consideration had some weight with him, ‘* there’s something in that. 


As to cards, they are whol 


unnecessary. 
by the mere caprice of societ 
what is nsual.”’ “* Granted,’ 


” 


as if this last 
Well, 


come, we'll e’en follow the ways of this absurd world for once. But, Amelia,) 


mind ove thing ; we'll have none of that silly silver twist about our cards. That 
is a piece of tiddle-faddie, not only imbecile, but, to me, disgustingly vulgar. 
* Do you think so 0’ was Amelia’s answer, in a tone which rather inclined 
her lover to doubt whether her advocacy of cards and bride cake arose from 
motives strictly of policy Bride-cake and cards, however, though by no means 
with the good will of Croteh, were ordered. “ It will cost us,” he thought 
* just three guineas more to be married than I had calculated. In what can 
we retrench to meet this loss.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 


RAILWAY SURVEYING. 

‘Those unfortunate surveyors, who are compelled to commit trespasses on 
property that does not belong to them, for the purpose of taking levels, are 
occasionally made to find their own by being summarily ejected from the 

“A few days ago we found a gentleman in our coal cellar calcu- 
atinw ils facilities for a tannel, and we were alarmed in the middle of the 
‘eht by the barking of our dog; whea, on going to see what was the mat- 

te “fouad bim with the leg of an unfortunate engineer clasped in his 
clerk, who had been assisting at the survey, had tried the 
Pracieability of a cutting, by cutting away over the stable wall, and falling 
into we water-butt. We beg leaveto inform all the surveyors and engineers 
in Engdand, that our dog is let loose after dark, while spring guns and steel 
{raps ae set in every part of our premises. ‘ ‘ 
The tecessity for taking the surveys at night, in consequence of the lia- 
bility of being warned off as trespassers, has suggested to the engineers the 
following pathetic ballad:— 
Meet me by moonlight alone, 
And then I’ll survey you a line, 
Must be done by the moonlight alone ; 
For a trespass, you know, there’s a fine. 
Remember, be sure and be there, 
or though daylight is best for the eyes, 
The survey we can best prepare 
When darkness detection defies. 
Then meet me by moonlight alone. 


premises. 


we 


tech, while the 


FIRST COLLEGE ADVENTURE. 

We went to steal Se Spitzenberg apples from Deacon Williams on 
the fourteenth of Novem). a delicious fruit. Simmons was appoint- 
ed captain of our party, Midheser he said, we were to do. Whatever he 
didn't say, we were to lett alone. That was agreed on. ‘ Forward, 
march !” said he. We walkedjn single file after the captain, on the Sche- 
nectady road. Mr. Simmons led * nuts” more than apples. He did not 
do as he would be done by in thisease, He despatched three sophomores 
in advance, with guos charged wits powder alone. to lie in wait behind a 
hay-stack. 
The night was propitious; no moon, but a “ pretty considerable sprinkling” 
of stars. Ihe milsy-Way Was particularly well lighted. Mars shone bright 
at first, but presently went tader a cloud. ** Marte carebimus !” exclaim- 
ed the scholars, almost with the voice of prophecy, Captain Simmons said 
a good deal about three dogs, Which alarmed Hopkins; also, that the Dea- 
con was a tart man, and stingy sf his Spitzenbergs, like the old fellow in| 
Webster's spelling-book, who toltthe boys that ‘if dirt wouldn't do, he} 
would try what virtue there was In stones.” Hopkins would have retreated, 
but like many a brave soldier in mit-fight, he was afraid to be afraid. All 
went well. We reached the orcharas jn fine health and spirits.” Not a 
creature was stirring, Not evena Muse, Hopkins, climb the tree !” 
said Contin Simmons. He did so, havng first taken off his coat and shoes. 
The Spitvonbergs tumbled down profus y on the lap of earth. Every 
scholar 4 a bite out of their rosy cheekswith the greediness of Jemmy 
Twiteher in Golden Farmer.” Share harder roared the Captain. 
** Bang! bang! bang!” The hay-stack was mened into a volcano. Hop- 
kins fell dowa off a limb like a withered apple, plump !—tearing. his shirt 
in the fall. ile was very much hurt. He boumed about a moment like a 
chicken without a head; then he ** fetched himsdf off,” with one hand on 
his knee-pan, and the other on his hip, limping like Tortillard in the 
Mysteries of Paris.” His companions were already gone. The explo- 
sion se! a domen dogs a-barking, making the night Nideous.” With great) 
a erove replete with swine, eatingnats. In his agony, 
of fright lie mistook the: for greedy dogs. Without coat or shoes, he clatn- 
bered up into a tree, where he * took lodging for the night.’” Yes, poor 
Hopkins staid there till early morning twilight, banging a\l the while his! 
arms against lis sides, to keep from freezing. Bare-footed and coatless, 
still in terror of dogs, he had not taken many steps, when he was so unfor- 
tunate as to fall headlong into a ditch of the Mohawk river. Presently he 
eame toa bridge. He rammed his hand into his breeches-pocket, but 
“hadn't ad—d cent to pay the toll!” He strove to climb under the bridge, 
in order to get wroved it, and over his difficulty, but it was * no go. He 
told the toll-keeper tiat he was about to “ enter college,” and to trast him ; 
bot he “ couldn’t come it.» On the green he trembled to behold a member 
“of the Faculty approaching. He hoped it was not the President. Yes, it 
was Nott, Wonkins, in the term of expulsion, left the place, and now 


to make ene-| 


When he gave the signal « Shake harder !” they were to fire.|| 


” anh Crotch, “ of| ‘closer together, if it does not indeed prove that light, heat, aud electricity, 
are merely modifications of une great univereal principle. 
There would be something il 
| stand, the converse of this, that clectro-magnetic rotations may be produced 


This discovery is, 
‘that a beam of polarized light is deflected by the electric current, so that ic 
may be made to rotate between the poles of a magnet ; and, as we under- 


by the agency of light. Thus the problem which has disturbed science for a 
jong period as to the power of magnetizing iron by the sun’s rays, as stated by 
Mrs. Somerville, Morrichini, and others, receives satisfactory elucidation from 
the indefatigable industry of Mr. Faraday. Already has tie proved the identity 
‘of machine, chemical, magnetic, and animal electricity : and now, advancing 
‘a step higher m the inquiry, he finds the most etherial principle with which we 
‘are acquainted capable of producing phenomena which have hitherto been 
regarded asthe exclusive property of ponderable bodies only. Light, the 
‘subtle agent of vision, the source of all the beauty of colour, is now shown to 
‘have some close relation with electricity, to which bas long been referred 
many of the vital funciions. Avs life and organization exist only where there is 
light, this discovery of Mr. Faraday’s would appear to advance us towards 
‘some knowledge of those physiological phenomena which are the most 1econ- 
dite subjects of science.—Athenaum. 

| Vourrion nor Susrenpév Durine Steerp.—That volition is not suspended 
during sleep, is proved by many facts; and probably the experience of every 
person who remembers his dreams, allords evidence that the will is as busy 
during sleep, as when awake. But the factis strikingly illustrated by exam.- 
ples of remarkable exertion of will inthe employment of intellect and genius 
during sleep ‘Tartini, a celebrated violia player, compused his famous Devil's 
'Sonato, while he dreamed that the devil challenged him to a trial of skill on 
‘his own violin. Cabanis often during his dreams saw clearly into the bearing 
of political events which batiied him when awake. Condorcet frequently left 
‘his deep and complicated calculations untinished when obliged tv retire to rest, 
jand found their results unfolded in his dreams. Coleridge's account of his 
‘wild composition, Kubla Khan, is very curious. He had been reading Pur- 
chas’ Pilgrimage, and fell asleep at the moment he was reading this sentence : 
—‘ Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately gar- 
‘den thereunto.” He continued in profound sleep about three hours, dering 
which he bad a vivid confidence that he composed from two to three hundred 
‘lines ; if, as he says, that can be called composition in which all the images 
rose up before him, as éiings with a parallel production of correspondent ex- 
‘pressions, On awaking he appeared to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole, and proceeded to write down the wonderful lines that are preserved, 
‘when he was interrupted, and could never afterwards recal! the rest.— Moore 
lon the Power of the Soul over the Body. 


New Fresco sy Rapuaeit.—The Academie des Beaux Arts, at. its last sit- 
ting, had an interesting piece of intelligence communicated to it by M. Raoul- 
|Rochette, its perpetual secretary, and received by him from M. Jesi, the cele- 
brated engraver. It was that an immense fresco by Raphael, in admirable 
preservation, has been discovered at Florenee, in the refectory of a convent, 
suppressed at the q@use of the last century. This work, which represents the 
\* Last Supper,” was generally attributed to Perrugino, but, on its being 
lately cleaned, Raphael's name was found on the robe of one of the apostles, 
with the date of 1514, when the great ,ainter was in the 21st vear of his age. 
This is the period of his life of which Vassaii and other writers on art seem to 
know least, and this discovery fills up the chasm which has hitherto been 
felt in Raphael s career.—Galignanr. 

Prato Prouipiren.—tI need notallude to those countries on the continent 
of Europe where monarchy is sull unchecked by representative institutions. 
[vu one of those countries, a iriend of mine, who was enveavouring to pass 
some books at the custom-house, happened to have some of the books of Plato, 
jin Greek. The cus.om-house officer said. ** These must be stopped, as there 
lmay be something inproperin them."’ My friend replied, that * They were 
the works of an ancient philosopher.” The custom-house officer retorted, 
* But what do we koow that they may not contain something against the gov- 
ernment ?°'—Lord J. Russell's Speech at Edinburg. 

FascinaTION OF Sexpents.—From persevering inquiries, I have become 
convinced that the power of fascination, which has been attributed to serpents, 
vipers as well as adders, is uot a false or vulgar fiction. It has frequently 
occurred to persons travelling through forests to witness the poor little birds, 
‘while uttering # plaintive cry, descend from branch to branch, attracted as it 
‘were by some occult power. and yield themselves up within the jaws of a ser- 
jpent lying hidden among the boughs of the tree,—obedient victims to the 
glance of their executioner . the thread of this charm is broken by whisking 
la switch through the air; no doubt, from that fact, that the whistling of the 
lair frightens the serpent, and thus paralyses its magnetic efluvium. What is 
ithe mechanisin of this incredible fascination, which so perfectly recalls to one’s 
mind the fable of the Sirens! There is undoubtedly here a physical cause, 
jon emanation which envelopes the bird in an atmosphere of asphytiating gas, 
‘in the same way as the spider envelopes the fly in iis gauze-like net. To ex- 
jplain the phenomenon iv a more perfect manner: let us suppose that the 
‘serpent has the power of emitting, one on each side of its mouth, twe sireams 
lof a poisonous and stupifyng gas, which proceed to unite above the head of 
ithe bird. If the bird attempt to fly the danger, it can only do so by descen- 
iding ; for it ts there only that it will finda free space : in proportion as it 
\descends, the two jets will coutinue to unite, aud to follow it ; and it is thus 
that to escape asphyxia the poor bird drops within the jaws of the serpent ; 
lt talls into Seyila in avoiding Charybd is. — Rasparl on Serpents. 
Tne Oak Pianrep sy Squirrens.—The general truth that nothing 
\is created without some wise purpose is beautifully illustrated in the case of the 
squirrel. Jt is a singular but well authenticated circumstance that most of 
hose oaks which are called spontaneous are planted by this animal, in which 
‘way he has performed the most essential service to mankind, and particularly 
10 the inhabitants of England. !t is related in some English work that a gen- 
tleman walking one day in the woods belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near 
ITroy Hous>, in the county of Moumouth, his attention was diverted by a squir- 
‘rel which sat very composedly on the ground. He stopped to observe his 
‘motions ; in a few moments (he squirrel darted to the top of the tree beneath 
which he had been sitting Jn an instant he was down with an acorn in his 
mouth, and after digging a small hoie he stooped down and deposited the 
acorn; then covering it, he darted up the tree again. In a moment he was 
down again with another, which he buried in the same manner. ‘This he 
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teaches a small school in Massachusetts. Knickerbocker. | ¢ontinued to do as long as the observer thought proper to watch him. The 
industry of the little animal is directed to the purpose of securing him against 
(want and winter, and it is probable that his memory is not sufficiently retentive 
to enable him to remember the spot in which he deposited every acorn. The 


emesis little fellow no doubt loses a few every year; these few spring up 


AnotHer Link in tHE Granp Cuain.—Mr. 
aou 


able 


; Faraday, on Monday, an- 
nega, at a meeting of the council of the Royal Institution, a very remark- 
overy; which appears to connect the imponderable agencies yet 
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and are destined to supply the place of the parent trees. Thus is Britain, in delphia by a good substantial railroad, and water communication, iad having 
some measure, indebted to the industry and bad memory of a squirrel for ber turnpike roads to various parts of Pennsylvania, these, with the navigable 


pride, her glory, and her very existence.— Sturtevant's Lectures on Preaching. 


Tue Britisa Garrisons 1n Cutna—Deplorable Mortality among the 


Queen's Troops.—In 1843, Her Majesty's 18th regiment bad 400 men stationed 
at Amoy, where they lost 75 men and two officers. At Hong-Kong nearly 


waters which run into the Ohio, have given it an almost unprecedented quick 
growth; in 1770, the whole number of inhabitants was 300, in 1845, it is 
nearly 90,000. 


one third of the British garrison died in 1843. The British commander, Gen- The buildings are generally of brick, the principal streets are wide and hand- 
eral D’Aufiliar has declared, that to retain Hong-Kong it will require the 'oss somely laid out, the Stores and Warchouses are kept very tastefully, and the 
of a whole regiment every three years, and that to have 700 effective men, it 18 14 ..), “ 
necessary to maintain 1400. The graveyard at Hong-Kong was soon filled, | . 
and another was required from the Surveyor General, who found it difficult to_ 


of which Barnum’s takes the lead, are much famed for the excellence 
of their “ Tables de hote.”’ The Monument to the memory of Washington, is 


point out a proper spot. 

The French engineer, Mongel, has recieved orders from the Viceroy of 
Egypt to commence the stupendous work of the barrage of the Nile. The es- 
timated cost is $3,000,000. 

The policy of Abd-el-Kader seemed to be to withdraw the Arabs from Al- 

eria, with a vieW to forming for himself an independent kingdom within the 
orocco limits. 


How to use bad Potatoes.—A great deal has been said and written about | 


what ought to be done with diseased potatoes. In Ireland, at least, they 
might, though we dare not hope they will, be converted to a very useful 
purpose. The rotten potato is an effective, and at the same time not a dan 


_ well worthy a visit, it is built at the north end of Charles Street, in the centre 

ofa large square, it is chaste and classic in its design, 163 feet high, and gives 
‘avery fine view from the top. It is surmounted with a splendid statue of 

'|Washington. 

| I left Baltimore for Washington, by railroad, and was only about two hours 

jim reaching the seat of government. 

_ A stranger is generally disappointed upon visiting the city of Washington. 

‘The immense width of the streets and avenues, being from 80 to 160 feet 
\broad, with the small number of inhabitants, gives it a dull appearance, in 

| comparing it with Baltimore, but it must be recolleeted that this is not a busi- 


gerous missile, and would serve admirably for pelting Repeal agitators off jvess city, and it is generally late in the season before the sitting of Congress 


their platforms. This is the use which a good Paddy would make of a good 
for-nothing Murphy. 


Positives and Comparatives.—i. A domestic cat is a tame beast, but 
Van Amburgh, the lion king, is a beast tamer. 

2. The imposition of the Income-tax on the public by Sir Robert Peel, 
is a cool trick, but a plunge into the Frozen Ocean is a cooler. 

3. India from this covntry is far off, but a husband who runs away from 
his childten is a father off ! 

4. Anything proper is fit, but if you call on Moses the tailor, you will 
find him a fitter. 

5. A retiring person is shy, but an English county is a shire. 


6. Lord Brougham’s attempt to observe political consistency is a lame _ 


business, but a kick on the shins with the shoe of a ploughman is a /amer. 

7. An article without blemish is sound, but Prince de Joinville, when 
lately off Brighton, was declared to be a sounder. 

A Hotel out of Joint.—A gentleman who had been stopping at an hotel 
within a hundred miles of Birkenhead, where, during the ten days of his 
sojourn, the invariable answer to—‘* John, what can [ have for dinner ?” was 
“« very nice chops and steaks, sir ;” he at length, sent for his landlord, and 


quietly told him that ‘* his was the stiffest hotel he had ever stopped at.” 


** Indeed, sir! the stiffest, sir—how so, sir?” ‘* Why, 1 have been here for 
ten days, and I can bear witness that there’s never a joint in it.” The land- 
lord vanished. 


The Rule of Contraries.—The fortifications at Gibraltar were fearless- 
ly shown to M. Thiers, and Woolwich Arsenal, and our Docks, have been 
thrown open to the detractor of Englishmen, with the same unreserve. It 


commences; when it has the presence of its Members it is ail lite and anima- 
| tion, the Hotels are crowded, the fine equipages of many of the Members, and 
those of the Foreign Ambassadurs, give it quite a gaPand lively appearance. 
|| The public buildings are weil worthy of a visit. Tie Capitol 
pitol is the first 
||that commands the attention of strangers, from its being beautifully situated 
on arising ground ; from the top of the rotunda a splendid view can be ob- 
|\tained of the surrounding country. Around the ground floor of the rotunda 
|the celebrated pictures of Col. Trumbull are to be found ; two new pictures of 
_‘nuch interest have lately been added, * The departure of the Pilgrims,” and 
, the * Baptism of Pocahontas.”’ Behind the building is the admirable but over- 
wrought statue of Washington, by Greenough, and on one side of the back 
entrance is the masterly piece of sculpture * Columbus discovering America.” 
| The two Houses of Assembly have olien been described, but | may add that if 
the process of multiplication and annexation proceed as they have done within 
the last few years, they very soon will require a large extension. One thing 
\which must pease every visitor is, the gentlemanly demeanour of those having 
‘charge of the public places. The general Post Office is one of the finest 
‘buildings I have yet seen ; it is buil: of white marble, and has a beautiful light 
“appearance ; its internal arrangements are in excellent keeping, and reflect 
the highest credit on the Architect and the builder. The Patent Office is like- 
wise a very fine building, but as only a fourth part is finished, it gives but a 
faint idea of what it willbe. The object of the Patent Office 1s to exhibit all 
imodels which the proprietors have patented in the United States; the room 
used at present for this purpose, is far too small for the ingenuity of “ Unele 
|Sam,” it having been filled to overflowing in four years. Among other curious 
jand iuteresting novelties, I observed a small model of a spinning machine 
ifrom Mr. Danforth, of Paterson, N. J.; there is probably no man in the coun- 


is clear that the authorities trust to M. Thiers’ habit as an historian, of mis-|iury who has done so much for the improvement of Machinery for Manufactur- 
representing everything. ng, as he; his Machines are now used in al! countries where Cotton Manu- 

The House of the Capulets at Verona.—We were now brought to the facturing is kuown The main Saloon is principally oceupied for the exhibition 
extremity of the most ancient quarter of the city; and, close to where the lof the curiosities brought by the exploring expeaition, and the presents received 
last street which we threaded terminated, and was butted by a paling which (from Foreign Goveruments. In one case, however, are the clothes worn by 
enclosed the fields that are fast encroaching upon the crumbling remains of General Washingtun, together with his camp equipage, and many other inter- 


what should once have been a populous quarter of the town, we were 
shown an ancient edifice, still inhabited, which the cicerone informed us; 
was the very dwelling of the family ofthe Capulets. There is a large gar- 
den behind the house, which, if we are in reality where we suppose our- 
selves, should be the place of the first private interview between the daughter 
of old Capulet and the youthful Montague, any doubts concerning whose his- 
tory it would be mere wantonness to entertain. The garden walls, which forin’ 
one side of alane along which you pass, are still on all sides * high and 
hard to climb,” for those, at least, who have not * love’s light wings” and 
his object within ** to o’er perch their stony limits.” But we could see sut- 
ficient of what grew within the walls to mark the great age of the trees 
which they enclose. At the end wall, as it should once have been of the 
garden, there is a door which was opened to us as soon as we knocked, but 
it leads only to a square apartment, at one time probably a family chapel, 


but which has not now any opening to pass into the garden, And in this’ 


obscure chamber we were shown a sarcophagus, which we were informed 
was that which once contained, but there is now nothing within it, the 
mortal remains of the unhappy Juliet. We loitered about the purlieus o 
the garden or orchard for some time ; and I came away with more satisfac- 


had had before he visited the spot. The good Frenchman had his guide- 


esting relics; in the next case is the Smithsonian bequest, containing many 
curious and valuable articles ; in short, the immense hall is filled with every 
thing that can interest the scientiiic, or the hunter after variety. 

In the rear of this building are the flowers and rare plants brought by the 
jexpedition ; this is well worthy a visit, as they are kept in admirable order.— 
|Having some desire to see where Dickens made his home during his short so- 
journ m this city, | was shown a very excellent Hotel; the gentleman accom- 
\panying me particularly invited me to observe that the houses opposite were 
two story houses. ‘* Ah’’ said he, * that was the fault with Dickins, he wished 
jto make all our houses of one story.” 

| The steamboat which takes the route tu Fredericksburg leaves very early 
in the morning. so J slept on board all night and arose in the morning to a very 
comfortable breakfast, shortly after which | commenced my first journey on a 
jsouthern railroad. Jt is constructed in the old fashioned style, with wooden 
irails and sleepers, and a thin bar of iron nailed on the top ; this is not a good 


{description of a railroad, but I understand it is nearly the same throughout the 
f routh: itis the cheapest, and, at all events, is much superior to flying stage 


coaches. 


tion, after a remark of my incredulous companion of the day before, indi- | Fredericksburg is but a small town with less of the spirit of enterprise and 
cative of greater faith in common report concerning these remains than he ‘™PFrovement going on than there ought to be: itis situated more like Low. 


ell in Mass. in regard to water privileges and situation than any other place 


book in his hand; and, after some appropriate observations, he ended by, that Ihave seen. The Rappahannock river runs through the town with a fall 
saying, “« The very place is sufficient to excite inquiry concerning its form- )of 63 feet from the canal basin to the river, and as far as | cau ascertain as much 


er inhabitants; and I do not see less reason for believing this to be the ac- 


tual residence of the Capulets than that this city is the ancient Verona. | 


Your poet could uot have passed by without inquiring, and hearing every manufacturing desirable and healthy. 


impresssion in his time, which was not so remote from the events, nor the 
date of the romance from which he borrowed his legend, that so famous a 


family abode should have become unknown.” | 
Hill’s Tiara and the Turban. | 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gents.—I should have complied sooner with your request, had I not been 


Richmond, Va. 7th Dec. 1845. | 


water as Lowell possesses ; it is to be hoped that some wealthy capitalist will 
take hold of this place ; land is cheap, hands are plenty, and the situation for 


I met here one of the most wealihy and probably the oldest merchant in the 
United States ; he came from Scotland when a youth, and commenced busi- 
ness in Falmouth more than 60 years ago, he is still in the same store and looks 
* hale and hearty.” I sincerely hope he maybe left to enjoy the comforts by 
which he 1s surrounded. 

We proceed by railroad to Richmond where I had again the pleasure of 
meeting the noble hearted sons of Virginia. ‘There is something in the name 
of a Virginian which commands respect ; they have so long and so ably held 


‘the power of this country by their great talents, that we generally find, on 


diffident of my ability to give sketches of a tour to the South. Another very reading the history of the leading men in the United States, that he was ** born 


important reason, to use a favourite expression of the worthy Editor, is the é fOr gem 
— : P y | Richmond is a pretty little city built principally on ground gradually rising 


“ troops of friends” who are daily adding their names to the circulation of the 
Anglo American.— But to the attempt.— 


in Virginia.” 


from the James’ river. It is situated wninediaiely below the fails, and oppos- 
ite Manchester—with which it is connected by bridges. No place that I have 


Baltimore is one of the smartest cities in the Union, and the great starting jever seer possesses so many advantages for a Manutacturing city as this. The 
point for the South. I would advise ail travellers to purchase through tickets water power is immense, the iron works are in active operation, the coals cree 
a 


from Stockton & Falls, Agents for the Southern Mail line ; this not only saves 
nearly one third, but gives a permission to remain in each town or city, as long | 
as may be required for business or pleasure. 


This city ie excellently situated for business, being connected with Phila- 


jin great abundance and cheap—wool is one of thejgreat s aples o! Virginia, 


there is an excellent opening at this time for a large carpet factory They 
have now there Cotton Mills in full operation ; the large cot.on will in Man- 
chester has just declared a devidend of 9 perct for toe last six months, and 
Tendbestned they have in contemplation to erect another early in the spring, 
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Toe weaving department of these mills is worked by a very fine class of whit«|: 


women, and the other departments by negroes. Several splendid blocks of new 
buildings have been put up this last year, for stores and private houses, a large 
new woollen faciory for the manufacture of cloth, is nearly completed. Sev- 
eral iron foundries and machine shops are in active operation, and a large ad- 
dition has been made in the tobacco manufactory establishments. 

To one of the colored servants in the Exchange Hotel (which by the way 
is a very excellent one) I had taken a particular faney, on account of his num 
erous attentions. Ringing for him one day, up he comes, ‘* Well Ben, car 
you tell me where Mr. G. lives 7” ** Yes massa, I carry you dare.’ 
** No thank you Ben,” said I, *: I prefer walking.” To see that negro laugl 
at what he considered my mistake, (he meaning only to show me where my 
friend lived) was one of the best ones [ ever saw. I have often heard of con 
vulsions of laughter, but here was the real thing; the points of his fingers 
seemed to commence, then his whole body began to shake, his eyes rolled in his 
head, and his “ ivories” exhibited in full rows, he laughed until the perspira 
tion began to gather on his forehead ; I gave the negro a shilling for that laugh. 
and [ think I got it cheap. One look would have stopped him, but I shoulc 
have lost one of the richest treats | ever enjoyed. 

I have often observed with interest the kind feelings which exist between the 
southern gentlemen and some of the slaves, and no such thing as harsh usage 
have | yet perceived towards them; the house servants are equally as wel! 
treated as any others in any part of the country, no doubt there are exceptions, 


but in all the private houses and factories which I have visited they seem}, 


cheerful and happy. Leo. 
ST. ANDREW’S DAY AT NATCHEZ. 


Narenez, Miss., Dec 3d, 1845. 

Gentlemen,—Tn the inclosed you will find the eccount of St. Andrews anni- 
versary, celebrated by the St. George’s Society of this place, the members of 
which are composed of English and Scotchmec united together in one society 
for the relief of their countrymen in distress. This socitey has been the means 
of doing adeal of good during the last five years, and if it were genarally 
known that such a society existed in sucha small place, I have no doubt many 
other places would follow our example, and a great deal more good would be 
done ; and believing your generous hearts are like our own, I thought you would 
find a place in your valuable paper for our proceedings, and give a lift to the 
cause of charity.— Yours Respectfully, A Supscriper. 

ST. ANDREWS DAY. 

The St, George’s Society of Natchez, composed of English and Scotchmen, 
united together in one, for the relief of their fellow countrymen in distress, 
celebrated the anniversary of Scotland's patron Saint, on Monday evening last . 
upwards of forty in number, sat down to a most excellent dinner ; among the 
dishes at the head of the table was the Hagges in fine style,reeking hot, a dish 
that did credit to the makers The plum pudding could not be beaten, and 
the two ladies that took such an interest in those dishes deserve the highest 
commendation ; in fact, we believe a better got up thing never has been wit- 
nessed since the Society has been formed. After the cloth was removed, Mr 
J. Noyes, President of the Society, addressed the Meeting, and so appropriate 
was his remarks, speaking of the object the Society had in view, the immense 
good it had already done, naming a number of cases that had come within his 
own notice, in such an affecting way, that deeply interested every one present 
The duty of every office in the Socicty was detined, and each officer addressed 
in the most affectionate manner, which did not fail to produce great applause, 
and after urging every member to unite his individual strength in the Society’s 
canse, in bringing forward new members, (as he believed many yet could b 
found willing to come forward to support the work of Charity we were called 
upon to carry out,) and by strengthening each other's hands by a constant mu- 
tual regard for each other's welfare, never fail to perpetuate to the latest pos- 
terity that bond of friendship that has marked the course of the Society for 
the last five years. The warmth and enthusiasm conveyed by his address will 
have a lastiing impression on all that were present. The chairman concluded 
by congratulating all present on the return of an anniversary day, the memory 
of which was so dear to the hearts of al] Scotchmen, and wishing all present 
every pleasure associated with such enniversaries, he begged to offer the fol- 
lowing regular toasts :— 

- 1. The day and a’ wha’ honour it.—Song, “ Auld Lang Syne,” by Mr. G. 
aylor. 

2 Queen Victoria.—Song. “ The Queen, God bless her!” Mr. E. Lyon. 

3. The President of the United States.—Sung, ‘* The Star Spangled Ban 
ner,” Mr. G. Taylor. 

4. Britain and America,—kindred in blood and language ; may they ever 
unite in promoting peace throughout the world.—A Song by Mr. Polkingham 

5. The Land of Bruce and Burns,—May her sons possess the Patriotism and 
Genius of these her illustrious children.—Song, ‘* Ye Banks and Braes,” Mr 
G. Taylor. 

6. Baith sides o’ the Tweed,—Like the Brig o’ Burwick, may there ever be 
a good foundation on either side for a highway to the hearts and affections o 
each other.—Song. ** The blue hills of Scotland,’” Mr. T. Seaton. 

7 Memory of Wallace and Washington,—For ever will their names be re- 
vered by every lover of freedom on the face of the Globe.—(Silence.)—S ong. 
“* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” Mr G Taylor. 

8. National Charities —Like these, founded on the best principles of our na- 
ture, they are worthy of the fostering care of every lover of his native land.— 
Song, ** Poverty is no sin,” Mr. FE. Lyon. 

9. Our adopted country,—May no rivalship exist between us and natives, 
except on the question of who shall serve his country best.—Song by Mr. C 
Greaves. 

10 The Memory of Sir Walter Scott.—Song, “ Here’s a health bonnie 
Scotland to thee,” Mr E. Lyon. 

11. The Land 0’ Cakes,—Her sons, over all the world, are brave in war, 
wise in peace, and kind in charitics —Song, “‘My Highland Home,” Mr. 
Polkingham. 

By Mr. R. Walker,—England and Ireland—may their present difficulties be. 
setticed to the satisfaction of borh countries. —Song. The Irish Schoolmaster,”’ 
Mr. T. H. Quarterman. 

Mr. W. Carswell,—To the Ladies.—Song by Mr. E. Lyon. 

Mr. J. Noyes —The City of Natchez—may her moral and commercia! stand- 
ing at all times deeply interest the members of this Socisty.—Song by Mr. 
Staniford. 

Mr. RK. Walker,—The sons of St. Andrew and St. George—may they al- 
+ ye continue united as they now are —Song, “ The Gipsey King,” Mr. E. 

yon. 


| Gentlemen, I wish to offer a toast which I know every heart present will 
‘respond to with cheerfulness ; it isan old one it is true, but old as it is, it can- 
inot wear out, for if an act springing as it were from the dark ages of England's 
history and carrying its benigning influence toa late posterity is worthy of the 
highest considerations ofall lovers of liberty—it is that established by that 
patriotie monarch Alfred—-the Great Trial by Jury. I will give you gentle- 
men,—** Alfred of England and trial by Jury.”,—( Drank with enthusiasm.) 

Andrew Brown, Esq. rose and addressed the meeting. 

Gentlemen, | am about to offer a toast that I know all of you will most readily 
respond to ; it is to our president, you know, that has done so much for this 
society who gave it first existence and has been so indefatigable in his exer- 
tions in keeping it up to the present. I will give you, gentlemen,—the health 
of Mr. Noyes, our worthy President. 

After the president’s health was drank he addressed the company as fol- 
lows :— 

My Brothers of St. Andrew and friends—the very marked compliments 
paid me this night has swelled my heart too full to give utterance, and all I 
can svy is that if my services for the past has been so worthy, the future shall 
be much more so: and though an Englishman by birth and in heart, I receiv- 
e | three years of education in Scotch society, and during that time fed on por- 
ridge, kal, and herring, and have participated in all the hospitalities that kind 
hearted people are so famous for, favoured with such advantages as these it is no 
wonder that a heart like a Scotchmans should be found in me, for ff there is a 
‘spot in all Europe I love more than that that gave me birth it is Caledonia. 
| After the health of the Charitable committee was drank, Mr. Thos. Seaton 
|stood up and returned thanks ina very able manner. Both of the Ex- Presidents 
of the society were present, namely, Andrew Brown, sen. Esq., and Charles 
Whitmore, Esq , and after whose healths were drank, and which was done in 
the most enthusiastic style which showed at once the respectful memory the 
society held for their old officers, a number of toasts and songs succeeded 
each other until a late hour had advanced, and to the end of which the utmost 
friendship and harmony prevailed when the company dispersed to their respec- 
tive homes well pleased with every body. 

Tue Etecrric Eet.—In no part of the world is the electric cel, or gymno- 
\tus, found in such numbers as in the numerous rivers which join the Orinoco 
in its middle course, and in that river itself. These animals resemble a com- 
mon eel, except that they are rather thicker in proportion to their length. They 
are of a yellowish and livid colour, with a row of yellow spots on each side 
from head to tail. ‘They are difficult to catch, on account of the great agility 
\with which they hide themselves in the mud. The Indians take them in the 
following way. ‘They force a herd of borses to go into shallow water, which 
ithey know to be frequented by these eels. The noise which the horses make 
with their feet, brings the eels out of their muddy retreat, and they immedi- 
jately attack the horses, by pressing themselves against their bellies, and dis- 
ickarging on them their electric shucks. The frightened horses make efforts to 
get out of the water, but the Indians prevent them, and the eels repeat their 
discharges. Some of the horses, being stunned by these repeated strokes, fall 
duwn and are drowned ; others evinco all the sigus of horror, and endeavour 
ito escape, but are prevented by the Indians. At last the eels become exhausted, 
im consequence of the repeated electric discharges, and are easily taken. The 
shock which these animals communicate is so severe, that it ts impossible to 
|nold them in the band, or to treed on them. They can give a shock exactly 
similar to that of an electric battery, stunning fish through the medium of 
water, and, if they are small, killing them. This shock is evidently given by 
t voluntary act of the fish, for it is not always felt instantaneously on handling 
them ; and the moment of the effort being made, can be distinguished by the 
corrugation of the skin and the changing of the colour.— Wi/tich. 
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and peaceable. They have been elicited in Congress by the following resolu- 
tions proposed on Monday last in the Senate, by General Cass. 
Resolved.—That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire. 
into the condition of the navy of the United States, and into the quentity and 
condition of the navy supplies now on hand ; and whether an increase of them 
is not necessary to the efficient operations of the navy, and to its preservation 
and augmentation ; and, geverally, into the capacity for defending our coast 
and our commerce, and for any service the exigencies of the country may pro- 
bably require. 
Resolved,—Tnhat the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquire 
into the condition of the national fortifications and their armaments, and whether 
other defensive works are necessary ; and into the condition and quantity of 
the military supplies ; and into the state of the means possessed by the go- 
vernment for the defence of the country. ‘ 
Resolved.—That the Committee on the Militia be instructed to inquire into 
the present condition of that great branch of the public service, and into the 
state of the militia laws : and that they be further instructed to report such 
changes in the existing system as will give more experience and <¢fficiency to 
‘hat arm of defence, and will place it in the best condition for protecting the 
country, should it be exposed to foreign invas‘on. 
These resclutions were propounded in a spcech which may fairly be consider- 
ed as of a highly belligerent nature, for although in their letter they would 
seem to be only intended for the ordinary puposes of prudent national pro- 
‘ection, the honorable Senator left no doubt as to the real object of his mo- 
‘ion. The debate on the subject on Monday was certainly of an inflammatory 
nature ; many who took part therein differed from the mover and among them- 
selves as to the modus operandi, but they seemed all to concur in opinion that 
the Oregon question had reached a serious crisis. On the f.llowing day, how- 
ever, to which the debate was adjourned, the war excitement had considerably 


‘scbsided, but the resolutions was finally carried unanimously. 


Mr. Noyes rose and gave the following toast :— 


An opinion prevails here that the demonstrations in England’ have much 
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reference to the state of the negotiations here ; hence General Cass probably, which is of almost incessant occurrence were never likely to occur at all; just 1% 
conceived it proper that preparations for such an exigency as war should be) as if the premises and their contents were so much Asbestos. | 
commenced in time. The gallant General, doubtless honestly, has much jeal- May not much of the fault lie here. Are we quite certain that a principal of 
ousy of England, and his proceedings in Paris, as may well be remembered, each concer, or a well-tried prudent careful foreman goes over the premises at 
evinced that feeling, consequently his action in the present case is in consistency the time of closing, examining minutely the condition and appearance of things, 
with his political feelings. We do not believe with him, however, as to the. seeing all locked and secured within and without, and the whole left in prudent 
probability of a war-striggle on the subject of Oregon ; there are too many charge, in the custody of one of good character, sober habits, sufficent expe- 


| 


forcible reasons operating on both sides of the water, to prevent hostilities | 
These have been urged so frequently, and rise up so spontaneously im every 
reflecting mind that it is idle to go over them again. Perhaps even these very 


resolutions may tend somewhat to avert such an ultima ratio, for, when both 


sides are prepared for war, and'known to be so, their is there best chance tor the 
weight of argument. 

In the House of Representative the motion for the annexation of Texas to 
the American Union, has been carried by a majority of 141 to 58, of course i! 
will pass the Senate in quite as triumphant a manner, therefore the affair may 
pe considered as settled, in al! but the formalities. 


FIRES. 

We will not ask whether the question has been mooted as to the causes and the 
frequency of fires at all parts of this continent, to an extent and a violence which 
have rendered it a bye-word to all the rest of the world, for the answer is 
staring us in the face as from a hundred pens, and is ringing in our ears as from 
ten thousand tongues. In all cases it is the same, it is stereotyped to the press 
it is the monotone of the voice, it is pronounced ore rotunde with a grave and) 
sagacious shaking of the head, it is the abracadabra of modern profundity, and| 
it is called Incendiarism. Never surely was an unhappy quinto-syllabic word! 
so severely wrought, or of such startling import, so very explanatory, or so little 
considered as this, mouthfilling, eye-opening “ Incendiarism.” 


on the thatch, it was ‘the malice of an incendiary,”’ and, to jump at once to 


the other extreme, if an explosion of a large quantity of combustible material 
blow a dozen large edifices into the air, and shake the very foundations of a 
large city, it is merely an expansion of the same active aud malignant prine)- 
ple,—it is ‘the work of an Incendiary.” In short here is the solution of every 
enquiry, the satisfaction of every doubt, the ‘salve for every sore,’’—save 
only that it will neither restore the lost property, nor assist us im preservation 
of life and property for the future. 

Bat may we not ask, Why do we so confidently believe that these myriads 
of fires—their name is Legion, and legions of devils must here find constan 
employment—which mock at and destroy the labors of years, are the operation 
of so diabolical a principle as that to which they are ascribed ! 
per.nitted to doubt, at least until the cause shall be found adequate to the effect 
Let us hear some one theorise a little, upon the motives which could lead te 
such a hellish act as that of the conflagration here in 1835, or of the fire a 
Pittsburg, or of awful mischiefs by fire in Quebec, or of similar devastations in 
Western Canada, or lastly of the second destruction which we had, not long 
since, to deplore here. ‘To say nothing of the thousand minor fires—minor a 
least as compared with these just mentioned,—we have to suppose that the 
demon of darkness was pluming his wings and trying the metal of his sword 
in the seven smaller attempts at Jncend:arism, which preceded the grand and 
arch diabolical event that took place a few hours after. But uo, we hear not 
of an adequate cause. If such there be, and it be not really a soothing pana 
cea toa perplexity which men do not care to trace to its source, there will be 
no want of energy either to ascertain and to punish it. Neither individuals ro! 
communities are inclined tamely to put up with the destruction of property and 
the jeopardy of life, through a cause of which they are convinced, but will rouse 
themselves to vengeance, aud exert themselves for justice. This supineness 
results from the consciousness that the fault is much nearer home than we 
choose to confess. Were these things really the work of desperation and ma- 
lice, we might set one half the citizens to watch the other, and the Incendiary 
would even then defeat every precaution. Heaven knows our belief that in 
the catalogue of crimes proceeding from the dark passions of human nature. 
that of wilful destruction by fire does and has been too well proved to exist ; 
but we also believe that in a well-ordered state of social and political condition, 
crimes are infrequent in proportion to their enormity. Murder exists—to 


If a pig-stye. 
be burnt through John’s negligence, in allowing the ashes of his pipe to drop) 


One may be}, 


rience and watchfulness, and adeguate/y remunerated for the trust that is re- 
posed in him? If it be useful or necessary to have junior clerks or young boys 
sleeping on the premises, why not put them under the government of some re- 
sponsible and sufficient senior, endued with the proper authority to exact obe- 
dience. With respect to municipal regulations as to the nature and qualities 
of commudities to be permitted into the heart of a rich and populous city, we 


jare not at liberty to enlarge ; let the constituted authorities attend to it; but 
| we are not without misgivings that Segars, Brandy, foolish pamphlets, an un- 


restrained egress and ingress, a habitancy nearly irresponsible, a laxity of dis- 
cipline in the principals, and a corresponding heedlessness in the suburdinates, 
are the real Jncendiaries of this and many a sister city, though without the 
hellish defacement of purposed mischief and destruction. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
| The following letter, which is from an American gentleman, and one of li- 
beral and candid feelings upun any subject on which he interests himself, will 
speak for itself. Its opening expression tells the cause which urged*him to 
‘write, and although we do not arrive at precisely his conclusions, nor see pre- 
cisely as he sees, yet on account of that general candour which marks 
|his sentiments, we give the letter as it came from him, and leave it to the 
judgment of our readers without farther comment :— 

Wasuinoton, Dec 14, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—You ask for my views of the Oregon question, as it now stands 
between Great Britain and the United States, and the probable result of the 
present disagreement on it. 

I am not among those who believe that war will follow, although it must Le 

admitted that both governments have assumed positions from which neither can 
‘retrograde. But there are so many modes yet left by which the matter may be 
jsettled without a resort to arms, that I cannot bring myself to believe that two 
‘such nations as the United States and Great Britain, in this age of the world, 
will plunge into a war, the end of which cannot be foreseen or caleulated upon, 
before their efforts for a peaceable adjustment of the difficulty has entirely ex- 
‘hausted the numerous modes by which the last resort may be honourably 
avoided. 
In the present state of the negotiation, the British Government must make 
the next proposition. The prom;t rejection on the part of ber Plenipotentiary 
of Mr. Buchanan's proposition to compromise—his subsequent withdrawal of 
\that proposition, and powerful argument in support of the validity of the Ame- 
‘rican claim to the whole of Oregon—leaves with the British government en- 
\irely the initiative in the next steps that are to be taken for a peaceable ad- 
justment of the question. The last letter of Mr. Buchanan, too, has changed 
the whole face of the question. It is no longer one of facts to be ascertained, 
\but of results which must necessarily attend the adoption of particular courses 
in the progress of its adjustment. Mr B. has placed the claims of the United 
‘States on such high ground and the administration of Mr. Polk so entirely in 
ithe right, that the Whigs both in and out of Congress seem to be paralyzed, 
and to sbrink back from opposition on this point, as though it would lead them 
into the commission of treason against their country. 

In his message to Congress, the President bas been particularly careful not 
to recommend any measure, the adoption of which would coutravene the pres 
seut treaty stipulations with Great Britain. He recommends, first, that provi- 
sion be made to give notice that the joint occupancy, as arranged by the treaty 
of 1827, shall cease at the expiration of ayear. This, being in accordance 
with a provision of the treaty, can furnish the British government with no ex- 
cuse for commencing hostilities. His next recommendation is, that Congress 
jaflord to American citizens settled in Oregon, the benefits arising from an ex- 
tension of the laws of the United States over them. To this, the British go- 
verninent cannot object, forin 1821 an act of Parliament extended the protec. 
tion of British laws over British subjects in that country, in precisely the same 


truly,—but not nearly in so great a degree as this supposed incendiarism, yet the jmenner asthe President now recommends the extension of the laws of the 


latter, in its consequences, may involve many murders, aye and of those too, 
against whom the perpetrators, so far from having any malice, actwally do no’ 
know of their existence ; consequently the horrible crime of murder is of infe 
rior atrocity to this, which we coolly consider as stalking abroad over the face o! 
the earth, and capriciously shedding its hateful influence. 

But why do we thus dwell upon a principle which we do not in fact belicve 
to be in operation, except occasionally upon one of the worst of mankind, or 
upon the most besotted, and the most ignorant of responsibilities? We forget, 
or overlook, al! this time, that valuable stores are committed to the charge of 
raw boys, or ignorant, unreflecting porters and inferior servants of a commercia’ 
establishment ; that little beggarly savings (') are efiected by putting these 
into truckle-beds to become the watchers and warders of the concern ; that 
there are such things as segars to be smoked, liquor to be drank, novels to be 
read till one is sleepy; that there is no watch er ward over these, many o 
whom have quite as much need of guardianship as the sepseless inflammable 


United States. Tue laws of the United States regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes in Oregon is recommended. In this, too, the British 
government bas been in advance of the American, and can now take no um- 
brage at our following their excellent example. The erection of stockades 
aod block-houses within our acknowledged territory, on the road to Oregon, and 
the employment of an adequate force of mounted riflemen, to protect emigrauts 
on their journey, can in no manner be construed by the British government as 
trenching on any of their rights. Neither can the establishment of an Overland 
Mail, between Oregon and the United States, by any possibility be deemed an 
joffence. These constitute the positive recommendations of the President to 
‘Congress, and will most unquestionalily be adopted by that body during its pre- 
sent session, as all parties seem to be united in the opinion that they are not 
only just, reasonable, and expedient, but demanded by the terest and honour 
of the nation. 

The President has also submitted to Congress the ques'ion of making grants 


materials around them. We have observed with pain and anxiety a thousand 
and a thousand times, the reckless carelessness with which fire is handled by 
both boys and men in stores, wasehouses, and manufactosies ; just as if that 


of land to the pioneers who lead the way into this new country, but doubts 
whether it can be made consistently with the present treaty before the termina» 


tion of the joint occupancy, 
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4 In the present position of the question, then, Great Britain can find nothing 


in any act of the American government that would excuse her in the eye of the! 


world for either an immediate or ultimate commencement of hostilities without 
further efforts to settle the controversy in a peaceable manner. Were she to 
plunge into a war at the present time, or after Congress adopts the recommen- 
dations of the President, which will not change the question, her government 
would be unable either to justify itself to her own people or to christendom. 
All—all would cry out and remonstrate against her madness, injustice, and folly 
—and all would sympathize with the government and people of the U. States. 


On this side of the water, the effect would be to unite the whole people of the) 


country in the support of its government, and in an active prosecution of a war 
sobegun. The differences between Democrat and Whig, Slave-holder and 
Abolitionist, native and adopted citizen, would all cease to be matters of dis- 
pute, while the whole energies of each and all would be directed to the support 
of the country in a struggle commenced in such a manner. 

To suppose that the eminent British ministers, who now hold the reins of 
that government in their hands, are not aware of these facts, is but a sorry 
compliment to their admitted sagacity and intelligence. And to believe that 
under such circumstances they would be willing to place their country without 
the pale of civilization, by precipitating hostilities as the question now stands, 


‘of this music? It is beyond measure the sweetest thingthat has ever been 
|'produced in this country, and offering a charming contrast to the elaborate and 
‘chromatic composition of the modern school. We do not mear. to disparage 
‘the latter, but “ The Swiss Family” is in capital relief. It is pastoral, the 
melodies are of simple structure, the harmonies are enchanting, and the whole 
lis played and sung with captivating effect. Here Madame Otto seemed to 
'lrevel, the music suited her, and she received successive plaudits as she sang 
|ard acted her part. 

We strongly recommend to every lover of music to go and listen to this 
sweet lyric opera ; simple and sweet as it is, it will afford gratification with 
| diminishing proper regard for more difficult music. 

Mr. J. A. Kyte in Boston.—The Boston journals are profuse in expres- 
‘sions of admiration of this favorite artist. He was engaged to play at the 
'Philharmonic Society's Concert there, on Saturday evening last, on which oc- 
icasion he played a flute solo, and a concertante duet for flute and pianoforte ; 
his performance gained him the most enthusiastic plaudits, and we are well 


‘aware that his deserts were quite equal to the reception he received. Mr. 
IKyle’e trip to Boston was for the purpose of assisting at a couple of Concerts 
in which Mrs. V. Mott, Jr., made her first appearance there ; the first of these 
was numerously attended, but the second was unfortunately on an evening of 
bad weather. 


would be assigning them a position on the scale of statesmen certainly not su- 
perior to that occupied by barbarians. They are too able, too far-seeing, too 
intelligent, to commit such a folly—and it is idle to speculate further on the 
question of immediate war. The British cabinet has made the great mistake 
of suffering the world to believe that they have commenced preparations—and 
I doubt not, but these preparations will speedily be assigned to some other 


New Music.—The following music is just published by Mr. Millet at his 
‘Music Saloon, 329 Broadway :— 

“Melrose Abbey Waltzes,” Composed by F. H. Brown —These Waltzes 
are six in number, each has a distinct and somewhat fantastical appellation, but 
the motifs are very graceful, and they will be found 4juite acceptable either at 
‘the social dance or inthe ball room. The title page has an elegant lithographic 


cause. To guard against France, or Russia, or China, or anything else, would 
be preferable to the ridiculous attitude of arming against the United States in 
the present position of the Oregon question. She is too soon by two or three 
years, even to make her demonstration subserve her diplomacy. 

That war may ultimately foilow, is no doubt true, but in my humble opinion 
not until all modes of compromise have been exhausted. This must be the 
case, unless there be a pre determination on the part of the British government 
to settle the question by the force of arms, and this I cannot bring myself to 


believe. 
Hinsic and Musical Intelligence. 


MenpEtssoun’s Oratorio or ‘Sr. Paut.”—We briefly alluded last week 
to the Second Performance of this magnificent work, at the Tabernacle. It 
was, however, so great an improvement over the first, that it would hardly be 
just to leave it with a mere passing remark. Not only were the orchestra] 
parts, and the choruses performed with increased vigour and precision, bat the 
vocalism of the principal singers was more marked and complete than on the 
first occas‘on. Mrs. Loder's singing was sweet and of a highly finished order, 
it lacked Nothing to make it a complete specimen of a pure and chaste school. 
Mrs. V. Mott, Jz., not being returned from Boston, her part in the Oratorio was 
taken at almost instant notice, by Miss Ellen Watson, who, notwithstanding 
some deficiency in volume—for she is yet quite young—gave excellent promise 
of a fine mezzo soprano, or perhaps contralto quality, and she sang with both 
truth and taste. Messrs. Paige and Rogers, as the tecor and the bass, are 
somewhat wanting in the artistic style of professors of experience in public 
vocalism, but they gave the spirit of the portions of the composition allotted to 
them in very pleasing style. The structure of this composition consists oy 
much recitative, many fine choruses, and but comparatively little of Aria or of 
Part principals ; it is therefore not likely to be so popular bere, where such music 
has not been much cultivated or listened to by audiences, but we were agree- 
ably surprised to perceive how greatly the taste for ic had increased between 
the first and second performances. Several of the recitatives, particularly 
those by Mrs. Loder, were most warmly applauded Upon this occasion too 
there was an instance of a becoming spirit given, which yet was managed so 
that it did not give offence to any. It was thus ; the tinal grand chorus was 
just commenced, when many of the audience rose to depart and considerable 
noise was the consequence. As the chorus was of a decidedly sacred charac_ 
ter, this had somewhat the appearance of irreverence, and the conductor, Mr, 
Loder, immediately stopped the band with his baton,—crying ‘‘ Order, order.” 
He then turned round, and said, “‘ Ladies and Geutlemen, as soon as order i, 


representation of Melrose Abbey. 

“ Barcarolle and Cheur, de Weber.”— By Henri Rossellen.—-These two 
subjects are blended by the compiler in a graceful manner; the barcarolle 
forming the introduction and the conclusion, and the cheur (which is ‘* The 
\bridal wreath’? of Der Freischutz) being the middle subject. 

Mr. Christman, of No. 404 Pearl Street, has just published the following 
piece of New Music :— 

“J! dream of thee at Eventide.”—A beautiful air, in Polacca style and 
time, composed by Mr. W. R. Bristow. This is a gracefol movement, trom 
the hands of an experienced and tasteful musician, it is simple and within mo- 
Iderate compass, and deserves to become a favorite. 


Che Drama. 


Parx Tuearre —This house has been resplendent with the numbers of 
beauty, fashion, and taste, forming the audiences who have flocked to witness 
the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, during the past fortnight. We had 
thought, when Miss Ellen Tree played the “ Jon’ here a few years ago, that 
human powers could go no farther in representation, but Mrs. Kean exhibits 
mellower and more racy qualities, without deteriorating from the freshness and 
|life-like propriety so necessary to a correct performance. There is perhaps lees 
‘display of energy in her present mode, but much more delicacy and tenderness; 
rte has changed some parts of her action, but they are to us the better, and 
‘the very quietude which she has here and there substituted for greater former 
warmth, attracts the sympathies of those who love the modesty of youth and 
the language of virtue. It is the triumph of Talfourd that he has made an 
illustration of an ancient moral principle attractive, and it is his good fortune 
that he has obtained such an exponent of his plot as this accomplished actress. 
Quite as highiy we may speak of Mr. Kean’s Adrastus; the peculiarities of 
his voice and utterance are soon forgotten, in the intense admiration which he 
attracts towards his chaste and dignified conception of the character. Mr. 
Kean's Adrastus is “ every inch a king,” and without the least rant. The first 
scene between Adrastus and Jon was a perfect gem, particularly when the 
former begins to recognise those tones calculated to awaken every tender recol- 
lection; and again, when he forbids the executioner of his will to harm the 
youth so soon become an object of interest tohim. The performances of Mr, 
and Mrs. Kean in this place, were real triumphs of histrionic art. They have 
likewise severally played Sir Thomas Clifford and Julia, in ** The Hunchback,” 
Shylock and Portia in ** The Merchant of Venice,” and Duke Orsino and Viola 


in “ Twelfth Night.” 


restored, we will proceed.” The effect was electrical ; all who had commenced 
to retire stood perfectly still, atrenendous applause ensued, the chorus was 
played and sung in splendid style, and the audience was well repaid for the 
recovery of their good taste, by hearing one of the most magnificent composi- 


tions in existence. 
German Opera at Patmo's.—The German Company have got up Weber's 


calebrated opera of ** Der Freischutz’’ in a manner superior to anything of the 
kind in this country. They have adhered closely to the original text, the band 
is strong, good, and under the excellent leadership of Sig. Rapetti, the cho- 
russes are truly fine, and the singing of the principals highly creditable thruugh- 
out. We anticipated that the part of Agathe was not in the style of compo- 
sition suited to the role of Madame Otto, and were agreeably surprised to find 
that she got through it in a very satisfactory manner. Mdlle. Korzinsky is an 
excellent contralto, acts very well, although with rather too great redundancy, 
and bids fair to be a favourite. The male voices a'so are good, but Herr Bou- 
cher is sometimes untruse. 

On Wednesday evening the opera was changed and ‘* The Swiss Family” 
was produced. This work is by Weigh and has never before been performed 


We have not hitherto said much concerning Mr. Bass of this establishment ; 
he has however lately distinguished himself highly ; particularly his Malvolio 
in * Twelfth Night” has all the raciness which poor John Clark used to give 
to the part ; and as Adam Leathersole (aged 95) in *‘ The Old Soldier” he was 
truly admirable. 

Bowery Tueatre —At this house Mrs. Shaw has been performing almost 
the same characters as Mrs. Kean at the Park, and with great success. Her 
engagement being completed, the establishment has returned to the repre- 
sentations of Spectacle and Melo- Drama in which it has always stood distin- 
guished. 

Otympic Tueatre.—Another laughable farce has been brought out here, 
called ** My Uncle’s Card ;”’ it is from the pen of H. P. Grattan, and although 
abounding in absurdities, as all farces must, keeps the audiences in excellent 
humour. The admired travestie of “ Hamlet’’ has been brought up again, 
and is as well received as ever. In these two pieces Miss Clark and Mrs. 
Hardwick contribute in great measure to the entertainment : the former by her 
archness in look and action, the latter from her excellent notion of the true 


burlesque which is so necessary in both these performances. 


in this country. How shall we desribe the delicious and captivating simplicity 
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fine Arts. 


We have long been impressed with the sense of a particular want in that seen and felt—this is Fanny Forrester, or else we have read the b.: 


Anglo American. 


= = 
and the warbling birds, just as the humor takes her, the livelong sunmer doy + 
and then comes home at night and tells to her own heart in paper, ||») > bis 


sive 


part of a polite education which is generally considered among the accom- down. Read it and judge. 


plishments, but which applies quite as greatly to the cultivation of genius in, 
We allude to the Professor and Instructor in Art,—a fune- 
tionary whose duties, if he be competent to their effective performance, operate 
so largely upon the taste, the judgment, and the skill in Society, and tend so 
greatly to refine the sentiments and gratify the best sensibilities of our nature. 
that he deserves the warm patronage and encouragement of all who possess the 
means to bestow them. We have frequently expressed our regret that artists ga) 4) 
of high character did not, of themselves, endeavour to stimulate a taste fot) 
drawing and the Arts of Design, by offering themselves as teachers, or by re- 
commending those who were competent and willing to engage in such a cause. 

Perhaps we required too much of the Artists, and somewhat overlooked the) 
fact that the public wants should create the teachers, and not that teachers'' 


the Fine Arts. 


should create public wants. 


to so interesting a labor. 
ter, and career, it is almost unnecessary to allude. 


an artist of no commen pretensions in the general range of painting and draw 
ing. A native of this city, an enthusiast in his profession, which he has studied 


intently, and practised with the success which merit only could bring. One of 


the few founders of, and an important officer from the commencement to the 
present time of the National Academy of Design, and having ason who already 
promises to tread in the steps of bis excellent father,—Mr. Cummings in offer- 
ing the advantages of his skill and experience to the rising generation, is confer- 
ring a benefit, and deserves the thanks of parents and of the conductors of es- 
tablishments for general education, and he will doubtless find his offers largely 
accepted. 


We refer our readers to Mr. Cumming’s announcement in our advertising| 
columns, and we rejoice to think that the hitherto much neglected arts of 


drawing and design will henceforward be much more largely promoted. 


Literary Notices. 


Parker's Aips To Eneiish Composition.—New York: Harpers —This 
is a work that has long been needed. It is replete with valuable and instruc- 
tive matter, almost indispensable to students and a!! who desire the advantages 
of elégance in literary composition, either prose or verse. 

Tne View or Parra, &&@.—By Charles F. Hoffman —N. York: Harpers. 
—There are few, knowing the literary talents and elegant imagination of Mr. 
Hoffman—and his character in these respects is pretty widely spread—who do 
not eagerly seize a new publication the title-page of which is adorned with his 
name. For our own part whether the matter be poetry or prose, didactic or 
descriptive, we always look for a treat at his hands ateach successive literary 


announcement in which he is concerned. The eiegaut little volume of poems) 


now before us is one of these ; and, strangeto tel! inthese matter of fact days, 
it is a fourth edition. The fourth edition of a volume of poetry! ‘This fact 
says more both for the merit of the compositions and for the esteem in which 
they are held, than a mere notice, however elaborate, in the columns of a heb 
domadal ; we therefore need but to add that the present edition is a neat 
pocket one, and is fitted to be a charming New Year's present. 

Harper’s Iutvustraten Saaxspeare —Nos. 7! and 72.—This tine work is 
in good progress ; the numbers before us contain the cunclusion of “ Timon of 
Athens” and the commencement of “ Coriolanus,”’ the illustrations are taste 
ful and well executed ; and the notes are scholarlike and just. 


Tue Wannesine Jew.”—By Eugene Sue.—New York 


Harpers. —The 7th number of this work is just issued with numerous striking 
embellishments. This is a fine edition, executed in a very superior manner. 

Love,—anp Mesmerism.—By Horace Smith.—New York : Harpers.—The 
name of Horace Smith, one of the accomplished authors of ** Rejected Ad 
dresses,” is a sufficient introduction to public favor, of thesetwo stories. The 
author has long been celebrated for works of fiction, particularly as the writer 
of “ Brambletye House,” ** The Tor Hill,” &e. ‘ 

Triprincs IN Fanny Forresicr.—New York: Paine & 
Burgess.—This book is as simply and bewitchingly graphic in its delineations 
of character and scenes, as it is beautifully and appropriately named ‘ Trip. 
ping”’ in Authorland. Truly the fair authoress at one bound, drops into the 
midst of the fairy gardens of light literature, and without curtsey, salutation, 
or ‘by your leave,” trips the “ light fantastic toe ” in and out, up and down 
among the flower beds just as fearlessly and gracefully asa native born fairy 
There is the very ‘poetry of motion” in ber “ trippings,” the true line of 
beauty in every line of her prose—her style, both of thinking and uniting, is 
exceedingly graceful, and we were about to say woman/y, which embraces all 
excellence—we mean more—we mean young womanly,—that indescribable 
union of unstudied grace and easy power, which cheracterizes the words, looks, 
and actions of a fair, fresh, healthful, vigorous, self-possessed, unconstrained, 
well educated, and proper damsel in the very hey-day of her teens, when, let 
out from school, she rambles freely and boldly over lil] and dale and gathers 
flowers, and sings songs, and talks to herself, and Jaughs with the leaping ril.s 


Somewhat of each is necessary, however, and at, 
length we are gladdened in perceiving the announcement of an excellent Artist, 
who has resolved to apply himself to the task and devote a portion of his time 
This is T. S. Cummings, Esq., N.A., a favorite pu-| 
pil of H. Inman, Esq , and a gentleman to whose professional education, charac- 
At the very head in this 
country of one department, an acknowledged Lecturer in the Arts of Design,| 


Tue Artist, THe AND THE Statesman.—Vol. York 
| Paine & Burgess.—This work is not put forth mach in the style of author- 
craft. It is the gathering together of several M*S_ which have no relation to 
each other, and the publication of which would have been more cilective i 
printed in separate pamphlets, or if accompanied by a few more thon are here 
given and considered as a miscellaneous series. The papers ere wroteon i a 
id independent spirit, and exhibit the writer as possessing s'” 
| Amor Patrie# which should be a characteristic of every good citizen of any 
| country ; but we think his admiration of Powers is too strongly expressed, and 
it has led him to supererogatory remarks and allusions, which the great artist 
will regret to see. 


ihe 
ine 


| Monrezuma,—Tue Last or tur Azrecs.—By — Maturin —New York: 

Paine & Burgess.—We are by no means strangers to the high literary qu: lui- 
‘cations of this writer, nor that he is of a family eminent in literature ia Great 
| Britain as well as here ; hence when we see a new work with his name appended 
to it, we wish to read it carefully before we descant upon it. ‘he book before 
j\us has come to hand too late to enable us to mete out our candid judgment ; 
, but we anticipate a treat and shal! “come to the charge” upon the subject in 


| Our next. 

New York Inuvstraten Macazine.—New York: William Taylor —The 
| number for January ensuing, of this clever and neat periodical is before us. Lt 
contains 64 large pages of letter-press, trom very superior engravings, aud ni 
| merous well-executed wood cuts. ‘The matter is of an elegant and readable 
‘\character, and the work is really an ornament to periodical literature. 
 Artaur’s Magazine ror January 1846 —New York: Ferre:t & Co.— 
Here is another worthy candidate for public encouragement; like the 
|\this also has four engravings of a very excellent quality, and the letter press is 
j|both neat ard good. 

Tue Treasury or History.—We are pleased to receive the 11th number 
of this valuable compendium. It will be seen that as the work draws to aclose 
\it increases in interest, instead of diminishing, and will make a perfectly unique 
book of reference. It must be prized alike by the youthful student, or more 
mature scholar, and should be found in every family. This number, being the 
last but one, contains a profusion of facts worthy to be retained for reference, 
| For instance, the conclusion of the History of China; the History of Japan, 
| and the East India Islands; Palestine; Egypt, with Syria; Barbary 
| States ; British America, Canada, and Mexico; South America, Perv, Chili, 
Brazil. and the Republic of La Plata; Columbia, Bolivia, &e. The West 
|: India Islands, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, &c. Also the commencement of the 
| History of the United States. Published and for sale, at 25 cents per Nu, by 
Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton st., N. Y. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pougs of ds- 
ease, is the grand objectol medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in tue 
|\healing virtues of Dn. Benjamin Pitis. The cures eifected by this 
| medicine would fill volumes. 
| Views on Indigestion as a sourceof various Undefined and lrregular Ne: vous Sense- 

tions. 


above 


the 


“Tils, small at first, grow larger from delay, 
Aud slowly eat their sad and cankering aay, 
Thus by successive throes, the trame is tora, 
Tul health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 


Tie nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterio: s agents which 
mediately connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their fune 
‘tions disordered by an oppressed condition of the stomach; the minute termination of 
ithat portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying the mo: 
‘oad impression tothe Brain. And although the ilead can, undoubtedly, like other cr- 
|gans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, (he uneasy 
jsensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; 


and, further, 


there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in {he Stomach and Bowe!ls can 
every grade of human existence give rise to spesmodic action in every ergon of the 
|body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rormof Tic Dojereaux—the alarming 


convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or ‘n that irritable condition of the nerves of tie 
‘heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can ail frequeutly be traced lo the source 
‘above mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
State of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and iniud also partic pate) 
PILLS are confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 
\cleansing properties, they remove ail oppressive accumulations, strer gthen the Sto 

{mach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 


jin fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exe:ta most beneficial influence 

‘in all cases of disease. 

Remember, Druggists are not permitted to iy Piils—if you purchase of 

them you will obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, MD 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway. «ise, 


|at 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booti’s, No 5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn 


SCHOOL OF DrSIGN. 
T S. CUMMINGS will, after the Ist of January. 1846, devote a por! ono! bis ime, 
e and add to his present proiessional engagements a School of the order 
for instruction in the Arts of Design, embracing the following stucie:, Kucimental 
Diawing, Drawing from the Antique (round) and living mode's in Chiaroscuro, Land- 
jscape Figure, Still “Lite; Perspective, Mechanicai and Ornamen'al Diow ing, and the 
principies of Composition, Painting in al! these de pa:!ments ip vil and water 
colors. Portraiture of the size of life, and in Miniature on ivory. 

A School of Art of this description under competent instiuciois has jong been want- 
ed in our City, and it is Loped and believed that the long professionel standing of ihe 
advertiser, his connection with institutions for the promotion ad postion os 
Manager and Lecturer in their schools, will erable bin a measure lo supply this ce 
ficiency ; and he has now prepared himself tuseceive application as above for a limited 
number of papils, ladies or gentlemen, in day and evening classes-—or private /mstruc- 
tion. Mr. Cammings will continue his pracuce in Miniature portraiiure as usual, 

For terms and hours of classes, apply at his residence No. 50 Walker-st. 20-9 


— 
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JAMES PIRSSON, 
PLANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 


No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Strect, near Elm. 


{iG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 


TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


— 


A vo tosellorat Law, Odice No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 


Olive tours from 9A M.to6P.M 
and olor tastru nents all parts of tue City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


developing its advantages over the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; audin so branch oO’ business are Lhe benefits more felt both by buyer and sel- 
ler, than im the very wecessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinc! 
frou tie bumbuggine practices ot the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) would soucit tne attention of geutlemen who are in want of really good cloth- 
ing, to a large assortment of fine and tashionable West of England and French Cloths 
Cusstmeres, Waisteoatiags, &e., of every shade and style, just received direct from 
Eurooe, aud ssiected for his special use, allof which will be manufactured in the inos) 
fas tionable and clezint manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship 
thot for IS years has characterized his estanlishment. For cash ouly—but at prices 
,com etivg witn the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very vest and in every respect equal in quality Lo those the most costly. 

Ve.) BR. Babceeck, long and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
re-cagaged, and ©. ©. asserts contidently that one tnal of his establishment will induce 
continued patronage. 

(ientienmen who are in want of superior garments, al the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, will 
do well to call oa CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash 
Tailoring Estadlishment, No.9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 

N.B.—Making and Trimming respectiully solicited and promptly attended to, at p ices 
commensurate withthe above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov.15-im. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 


A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds} | 


HWE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly | 


MUND BALDWIN, Nv. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a Ilistory of the People as 
well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
1il., in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., with hunared wood cuts.— Price 
$35.00. 
| 2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, with original Nctes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 
3 vols , large 8vo., cloth.—$10,00. 

3. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
‘PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the OLY LAND, by Jolin Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
\2 vols., super royal 8vo , cloth.—36,00. 

4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
jcontaining 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth — 13,50 

5. KNIGHT'S LIBKARY EVITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00, 

6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings.—Publisbed under the superintendence of the ‘* Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo_, bounce in cloth, lettered. —$35,00. 

Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vols., $ Russia, with an Index to Places.—$55,00. idept.20-1f. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse pianisof all the most 
esteemed species and varieties; also, lardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 
Orders tor Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons, 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &C. 


Gentlemensupplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with ws 
ices. Ap. 20 tf. 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
J. T. WILLISTON, Deater in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
Broadway.—Ali Watches sold at this establisiment, warranted to perform well, o: the 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 


TR. OLIVER 8B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 

i fulsystem of Penmanship, to all, (oldand young,) forthe sumo! THREE 

DOLLARS, and no extracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 289 Broadway, La Farce 

Batidiogs. Class Hours,—1i a.m, daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 a.m. and 3 and7 
rpm Private ijastruction given. For Sale, Goldsmith’s **Gems of Penmanship.” 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 

* Your *Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 

choicest specimens of Peumanship thit | have ever seen.” 

From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 

_* The Chirographic art is much more important to mankind than it is generally cop- 

idered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.’’ 

From the New World. 

“Mr. Goldsmith has no rival inthis country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ 

epi: Frem tie Boston Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce bim unrivalled. 

n the use of the Pen.” ov.i5-tf. 


INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


T IE insured entitled toy participation of profits on both European and American poli 


cies. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 Watt STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John l. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 

Clement C. Biddie, Esq. 
Sears ©, Waiker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godoy, Esq. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States) 
and British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners 
ALEXANDER E. HOSAC -D., 101 Franklin Street. > New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broudway. 


New York. 


Philadelphia. 


BANKERs. 
The MERCHANTS' BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SoLicrror. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 
The following are amoag the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
gre it | uportence to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
ompanies, viz :— 


The paymentof premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or mo 

Thirty days «liowed after cach paymeut of premium becomes dee, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

Praveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums en the most moderate 
scale. 

Coutitions inthe policy less onerous to the assured than usual in “| 
ual in cases of Life As 
and (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
or calculations of the vilueof the ‘* bonus” in this :nstitution. 
each division be PAIDIN Casu if desired. ens 

Reing unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The raves ** for life with profits” are lower than those of any other forei y 
EFFECTING Lire INSURANCEIin New York, 
_ The pubiic are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —thotrtebles of rates —their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Departinent—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris ta attendance at the office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 


o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
fSept.6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


MAST!C CEMENT. 


ESSRS. J. PRANK LAND and TITOWAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the 

, attention of a'l persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which 
is the most durabie and beautiful composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble or stone; no lime or 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oi! 
of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead. and other ingre- 
dients, forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 

Nov 15-30. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N.Y. 

N.B.—Mr. ©, H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office fora youth who has 
a taste for drawing. 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street,New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy 


money refunded. Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr, Wm. A. Gam- 
ole, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
years In the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

T J. WILLISTON, 


oe Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 
ov 8-ly. No.1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs seave respectfuily to inform 

e@ his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Estabiishment hes under 
vs Charge undergone a thorough renovation, and It now affords one of the most ele- 
sant andeligible places of refreshment in the City, for visiturs or those whose business 
a = pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
of Meals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can offord, the 
charges willat all times be cunfined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

Open on Surdays. Ju.14-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
Aru to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 

to4 P.M. lis method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 

iffeciion is freqaentiy far advanced before the suspicions uf the patient are aroused, 
che disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
of vision, objects at first looking misty or contused—iu reading, the Jetters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, but run into each other-—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only pottions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
doat in the air, flashes of ligt are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessin the browor temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
ninating In totalloss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
nost inveterate cases of STRAB!'SMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes, 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
oe distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves; and which are at least equa! to any that 
ave been heretotore executed. M.B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
‘he citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
that they will meet Lhe approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur, bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The coiouring department isin the hands 
of acompetent and prac ical persen, and in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
IP The American !nstitute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most errecTivE Miniatures eahibited. 

*.* [nstructions carefuily given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9. 


yoseru GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
Jegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
‘er. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
sountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at + 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, ‘ 
Tie low price at whichbese Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most populer of any offered t» the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


binning strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. IIENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c , FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

TORONTO, HAMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 

the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Steamboats and Railroads to Philade!pha, and Baltimore 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. — 
Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any part of the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi. 


ted by addressi t paid, W. & J, T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
corner Maiden Lane, 


e Segars in all their variety. | 


Leal Tobacco for Segar Manulachusers, and Manwlactured Tobacce, [Ju7-}y. 
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G. CLABES, | THOMAS S. CUMMINGS, 
FASHIVNABLE TAILOR, NATURE PAINTER. 
No. 132 Willie Streci, 3 dours West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestow edon his estab-| THOMAS CU MMINGS, JR., 
lishment durivg the last iwelve months, and atthe same time wouldinform the) s Q y NTER. 
pad a of ** The Abale American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments ts ARTIST AND nig dp. AIT i PAl E 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses locatec in heavier rented thoroughfares | Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. (dec.6-ly, 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-) — pelatinecieinaenaneneioueetinmes eae 
tablishment G. B. C. was for long period ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16.00 to $20,00 No. 137 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
Blk Cass Pants - 6,00 to 6,50 Me ROULSTONE has the honour of informing the Public and the Patrons of the 
Satin Vests very tlity...-. - 3,50to 4,59 Establishment’, that the School is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
RICES FOR MakING AND TRiMMING. | tion and Exercise Rising 
Dress Sivce the cluse of tas. Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
John Clirke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. | The Scnoo! for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.m.to2pmM. For 
_A Specimen Coat always to be seen. Gentlemen from April ist to Oct. 3ist trom 6 to 8 o'clock a.m., and from Noy. Istto 
(Mr8-tf. | B CLARKE, 132 William Street. Slat from te lO M. 
APT | No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies, 
WELLINGPON HOTEL, TORONTO. | IEP Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establ.shment, will have the privilege of 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. | riding them in tne school gratis. 


HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the ceatreof bu.) For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston cot Tieee 
siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Staze Office, lias Street. m. 

furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Pamilies aud Travell-rs. bu 

siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 

North American Hotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Tabdie will ve oleaufully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the R DISBRKOW} 
,asthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
Season, aid the Vellar is stocked witn a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors WN ing, for Equestrian Tuition ana exercise Riding. 


From their experience, and a stric! aiten'ion to the comfort and convenience then) 


Guests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share o: public patronaze. TERMS : 
(ie excelient and Exteusive StaMing attacued to the ifotel. LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. , $15 00 - $12 00 
10 do i0 00 | 20 Rides....-.. 
Sourn Sreeet, corner Maipen Lane. Rosd do 50 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1895. | N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- | EVENING CLASS. 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that charactenzed their) 12 Lessons $10 00 
house, ani gave unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through | Single “ 1 00 Single Rides 0 75 
the season of 1845 
The greit increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to ell par-, RULES. J 
ties, necessitates one of the firim to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention); I—Al! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passeng+rfrom that place wil! be superin--| 2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 


tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent | 3—One bour and a half to a Lesson o™ the Road. 

for willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to sée them placed on boarc 4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a.M.to3P M. 

ship in ascomfortable a manner as possibile. setter proof that such willbe the case 5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 310 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory mannerin which the business|,) 6—No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

was transacted through the pastemigrating season. The ships for which the Subseri- | 7—Only 3 months allowed for a Conrse of Lessons or Rides. : 

bers are Agents Comprise the |, N.B.—The Schoo! nas been refitted and furnisied with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | nealth need be under no apprehension of taking cold. : 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS axp THE UNITED LINE|| 4©@!dof address isrequested previous to commencing. Nev.15-3m. 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKSTS. 
Making a ship from Liverpooi every tive days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre. | TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
cluded. The wel) established character of those Lines renders fuothercomment unne || (¢ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 
toall parties who may soad for their friends through them. fn all cases where those’ Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money puid fortheir passage will be re |ver, wi!! obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. fi LEVETT, 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se-' | Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
cured. Apply oraddress (post paid), W & J T.TAPSCOTT, | Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. || [> All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
Agency in Liverpoo!— { punctually attended to. My24-ly. 
Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. | 
DAGUERREOTY PES | HOTEL DE PARIS. 


NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC || specifully informs his friends and the traveliing public,that he has opened the 
corner of Murray-strect, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stor: ). awarded the Medal. fow:| mouse No. 200 Brosdway, entrance on Reade Stree ,calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
Premiums, and two highest honors, at the Exhibitivns at Boston, New York, and Phila | where he will be happy to accommcedate those who may-pationise him, with Board and 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhihited. | Looging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 


Price of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places w sti 
sotna no one need now sil fer an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker The table wit! be furnishes with the best the market sfords, andthe Wines and Lj- 


In any weather | dors of very superior quality. Oct 4-3m. 
Plunbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for | " 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. : CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above ¥r29.  "TVHE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND !RELAND. || A ner, and upon liberal terms. 


ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in sny part of England, Ireland|, Also, those most useful Instr» ments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
Scotland, or Wales, can ce supp ied with dra ts payable at sight without discount was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
for any amount from £1 upwards, ot the following places, viz. :— | Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 


IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs J.Rarnedé|; : 
Co., Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-. | de has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 


and branches throughout England and Wales. y the best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branche:| American Institute, of this citv. 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotiand,Green || : GEORGE JARDINE, —_ Builder, 

ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. Aug. 23.—6m. ee 8 Anthony St. New York. =. 


My l0-tf W.& J. TAPSCOTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. ~NEW ORGAN. 
| 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES, iM’: GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, id in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


Gi South Street, New York. | caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. | tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpoo! packer, ‘actory. F 3 I : 
ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in callug tne attenion of ole They also fee] it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
countrymen and the pubic generally, to their uvequalled arr:ngements for bringing jn fayour of his character and conduct, as developed in their re : 
out persons here by their frienis, beg t> stale, that after this year the ousiness of the — ith bi cent business 
house at Liverpool will be cowiucted oy its branch, under the name of Herdm«n jransactions with him. 
Keenan & Co. Taose sentiig for their friends "hrougs this estabushment, wil'atonce A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
see the greatimporlance of having a brinch of the noes in Liverpoo!, as it ri Pre in bis dealings and courteous in bis manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
Clade all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are |. 
well known to be of the first and ‘argest class, and very fast svilers. commanded by ommend himself to the confidence of the Religions community, as an Organ 
kind and experienced men; and as they sail every fire days from Live pool, offers Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
every facility that can ne furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri- of his profession 


bers look forward for a continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- r 

tenied to them for so many years past, andin case of any of themengaged do not em. | New Y pny agg oe P 

bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. | Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Tae ste amboat passaje from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, 11) | Barringer, D. T. oe Theo Brett, Matthew Duff Henry Esler, Leon’d. 

Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it Bleecker Stephen illiamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 


will be done svtisfactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of || ©. N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend-)| Aug. 23 —6m. 
ed. A draft will then be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for | = 
tame returned by mail. Drafts a e made payable at the following Banking Institutions | J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
n England, Messrs. James Built, Son o.. Bankers, Lonion: Messrs. J. Barned ; . 
& Co., Roms Hatienal of Bactendl| Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 
and Branches turougaout Eugiand and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. jof prices :— 
n treland—National Bank of Ireland, ana Provincia ank of Ireland, and the 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. Making and Trimming stteseeceeeeseeeee 5,00 to 8,00 


In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank), Cassimere Pants .......--------------- 4,00 to 8,00 

and Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
or further particulars, apply v letter, post-paid, to 


HERDMAN, KEENAN & GO . Liverpool. Making and Trimming .......-.......-.. 1,50 to 2,00 
N.B —First class ships are despatched from Sew York fo New Or.eans, Mobile. The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
Charleston, and Savannah, du ing the Fort of e ch year, by me og f eight and passe n- surpassed by any house in the city. 
ge:s are taken at the lowest rates. We willalso be prepared to ‘orward passengers) . 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to al! parts of the interior, by the different! | Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
canal and railroad routes, at the lowest rates. Noy.8-tf. | — elsewhere. Aug.30-tf. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

HE Great Western Steam-ship Vo ’ssteam ship GREAT WESTERN, Vaptain Ma- 
thews ; and their new trou Steam-snilp GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— | 
FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. | 

i2th June} 


Great Western Saturday lith May | Great Western ‘Thursday 

Great Western do dtu Joly | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Tharsday 18th Sep) 
Great Britain do 2ith Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Uc > 
Great Western do lith Uct.; Great Western Thursday vth Nov) 
Great Britain do 22d \ov. | Great Britain Satuiday Dec: 


Passage money per Great Western, fiom New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew. 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street 

New-York, Janu. 27, 1545. My10-tf. 


NEW LING OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVEXPUOL onthe Lith of each 
month:— 
FROM NEW YORK. | 
SHERIDAN, Capt. FP. A. Depeyster,26 Sept ; 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
NERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 


ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, llth Jan. | 
SIDDONS, Capt. &.B Cobb, 26ch Dec. | SIDVONS, Capt. EB. B. Cobo, Feb 
These siips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with ususual comfort for pas-| 
sengers. | 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price) 


commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neitier the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible forany letters, parcel» 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of taden are signed thereror, For freight 
Or passage, apply to K. K. COULLINS & Uo, 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BRUWN, & Co., Liverpool. 

Lettors by the Packets will bo cliarged 12} cents per single slieet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cest each, 

UG Messrs. &. X. Cvilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Advertisements not ia their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garcick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts tor passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


month: — 

oy. Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
as WATERLOO, W.H. Allen, | Nov. tl, Mar July 11] Dec 26, ap 26, aug 26, 
aed Joun &. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Vec. 11, April li, Aug. 1i | Jau 26, My 26, Sept 20 


Sreruen Wuirsey, | Thompson, Janu. 11, May 11, Sept | Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26, 
VIRGINIAN, A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jui 26, Noy 26. 
The qualities ani accommodativus of the above slips, and the reputation of ther 
commauders, are wellknown, exertion willbe made to promote the comfort uf 
assengers and the interests of tmporters. The owner will not be respyonsinie for any; 
etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. forwhicha billot lading is uot signed, 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. | 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool oaths 2ist ol each month, 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fall on Suaday the Ship will be dispatched! 


Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
if. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, Juae 21, Oct. 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, {| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2!, 
Indepaadcace, Atlen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 4, | Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Heary Ciay. Ezia Nye, Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 

These ships are of a very superior Characier, are not surpassed either in point 


Ships. 
Ashburtoa, 
Patrick J.C. Delano, 


and offer great inducements to saippers, to waouw every facility will be granted. j 

Taey are com nanded by @xp srieuced and able men, whose exertions will aiways be! 

evoted tothe promotion of tue conveasience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage oa ward is now fixed at $100, for which ampie stores of every! 
description willbe providec, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all time. be obtained, 
upon application to the Ste wards. : 

gge Neither the Captains ov Owners of the Ships will be responsible fur any Letters, || 
Parcels, or Packages seat by 9 naless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor | 
ight or passage, apply to | 

MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & C©o., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 


Ist, 10TH AND 2UTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
US LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
willsucceed eich other,in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually) 
from New York and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th and 20th, and from Loadon on tue 7th, 


17th and 27tu of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


From New York. From P -rtsmouth 


Snips. | Caotrias. 

St. James ‘F.R Meyers (Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. Fen 20,June 20, Oct. 20) 
Northumberland &« H Geiswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 
Gladiator R.L Banting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator J.M.Cnadwick |Peb. 1,June 1,0ct. 1 20, 0, aU 
uebec UP. B. Hebard 20, 20, 10, 0, 10) 
ictoria EB. Margan Marchi,July 1,Nov. 20, 20, 
Wallington D Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1 
Headrick ore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Prince Albert W.S Sobor April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 
T>roato Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 4,Oct. 1, Feb. 1) 
Westminster lovey 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-| 
vigators,. Great care willbe takea that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-) 
iption. | 
“Phe price of crbin pissige is Now fixed at $190 outward foreach adult, without wine: 
andliquors. Neither the captains wor the owners of these packets will be responsibie 
for any letters, parcels or pick iges seat by then. aaless ‘egular bills of lading are signec 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 South-st.,or to 
My2i-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls oa Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York | Liverpool. 
Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 
Engiand, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16,Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 


Oxford, ‘J.Rathbone, (July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Moatezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, A G Furber, ‘Aug. Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 10Oct.16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) D.G.Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July | 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. , 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

cels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


a to 
For freight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. ti. Trask, Dec. i} 


ef passage heace is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are 


AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every | 


on the succeeding day. 
| like manner: feeling a fuil conviction the cure has been efiected solely trom the effect 


elegance and comfort of thelr Cabin accommodations, or for their fast salling qualities. | 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
jdiges ive power and restoring the a; petie, as an aperient, peculiaily suited and gentle 
i ils laxative effect, and as am antiseptic, puritying the fluics of the body, and neutra- 
liuzing in Lue blood the active principle of disease. The mony well authenticated cures 
vf Scrofula of the inmost character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given 14a wi eand deserved celebiity. Buticis net lone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been found beneficial. itisa 
specific in inany Giseases of tne skin, aud may be administered witn ‘avourable results 


jimall; it also exercises a controling in biiious complaints; and when the sys- 
‘|vem Kas been debilitaicd cither by the use of powertul mineral mecicines or other 


| auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited toits careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN Ficticn.”—Let THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 


Phe following certificete is Only another link in the great cham of testimony to its 


neriss. Let the atilicted :ead and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 
igain. 
Chailestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 

This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten vears afflicted 
with the Scrofulous Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
vrovably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering 
| tis body from his head to his feet with smali tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medi- 
jcine, and be examitied him three days in succession, gnd not understanding his case, 
idvised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k, | then being a resident of that city. 
j) After a long and critical eXamination, haviog more than thiriy other medical gentlemen 
him at the time, he pronounced it Scrofala, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
joreseribed for, and commenced taking medica! drugs from that time. He grew worse 
until June of 1837, and then his bones became alfected in consequence of the mercury 
jsnat bad been given him A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, inthe trst 
jplace, as large as an Lnglish walnut, a piece trom his forehead as large as a sixpence, 
jiand apiece from near the crown of us head. It then went to the back and side, and 
|lischarged in three piaces. From thence to one o* this limbs, separating, in conse- 
)juence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
|the back part. He had at one time fifteen runniog sores or issues from the glands of 
|\he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 1540 1 lived in Portsmouth, N.H., 
jand he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settied in one of his hips, which 
|swelled as large as three of theother. Beiog under medicaltreatment, they gave him 
audunum uatil he lost his reason—tien became alarmed andsent for a Thowmpsonian. 
|dis medicine tis hip aud restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
lattacked with tals fever in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila, and bein 
loerfectiy satisfied that all otner medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, 1 sent an 
srocured six botties, and by the time he had taken it ali Lconsicered him well. Those 
places healed —ve becare oright and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
jiume till the fall of 1844, his complaints n-ver troubling him. At that time he became 
lleaf, which continued until March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 
jco the lefteye, covering tie sightot the eye sothatbe was in a great measure deprived 
lof sight. 
| Knowing that Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila was the only medicine that had ever done him 
jany good, | applied to Mr. Fuwle, Apothecary at Boston, formore. Ue has taken fifteen 
jiollars’ worth, waich kas removed the humour froin lis eyes and hearing. and he now 


| Appears tobe cure d, and radically so. I verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
‘joeen avoided if Thad continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila when 


jae Was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 
| These are tae simple statements of the facts of the case, and I fee} it my duty to 
make those facts known to the public, for Lhe benefit of t.ose who may be afflicted in 


" this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


Suffolk, ss Boston, Oct. 13, 1515 —Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
jnah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above rertificate, by her subscribed, and 
jstatements therein contained, aie true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tae Peace. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value ond efficacy 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulten-st., 273 Broadway, 77 Eest Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $] 
bottle, six bottiestor $5. John Moliand & Co., Montreal; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Breot, Kingston; 8S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprictors by special appeintiment. 

The public are respectiuily requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
‘as and 1s constant!y achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
‘asesto which the humana trame is subject, and ask tor Saud’s Sarsapa*la, and take 
Qo other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
\B] EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates ;—_ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


Couniy, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— lam requested to state to you, that Mr. 
i, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J Pairctild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Invdeed,these Pills have superseded al] others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
sured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
-asions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
heir eflicacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testifys 
nuch. Yours respectfully, WM.H. HACKETT 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, ] feel it 
juty owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public was afflicted for 
{5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itri:dremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
‘oafford me avy relief At last! was induced by afriend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes! found great relief. I have since 
aken three boxes more, and now thank God, 1 find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, aud greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
ve‘ieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
Yours respecttuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUa& OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Plls,tcan give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
nesitation. Fo: the last five vears I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the piins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough.a stopping and 
-mothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and I could not sleep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and ! can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
seive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, ang 
117 ee ew York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
CMy.15 


C.H.MARSHALL, 36 Burling-slip, N, ¥., 
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